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PKEFACE. 


litsrin,’ cif .CJovrrnmpnt ♦crvicc in 

iJ.-T Kj»?n4usi JsiiN } Itj'l of jthcc* in ihc 

Hin'ihvAi ^V.icJj I 1*5(1 <>ccA4<on to ti^i! either 
•wi/en |u«*inr "Jape to anoshcf or In tnv 

e5!’) rijntr.^ts^ vjIk*. with the nt*jeet tif cmlKuljinr! 

ih.cm h'.cr in Jhe (f>:m <1 a | 1 «'^)l. «)i1c!j iniplit be 
of u*r lo jravrtiff* an 1 rjff.cials fnrnMjjnp ihcrn 
vjih jtjfinir.atinn tef^ai.Jinfr places arnl objects 
i»l triyrc** an'i abo ‘f ibe inannrfi. en'torns, 
life an. I cbjtacKJi'rk' oi thr inldliitarjts ol llic 
Wnnjjta’Ornis rrrions '-xh^ch are 3Ssf>cSalcJ Jn 
Hill !ij rclifiou' »a<!.t:on as tb« place s.-Jicre ilie 
K’sliN. »sj*cs an‘l nimlt |Krrsons livcil o( >ofc 
arid '.iu.'tjab! mi*. t!ir *fcci*e»t pf»sb1cins of life, 
'n-.e**: O'lts’ 'Ptic made slutinit a \>eriotl of scs'eral 
jca}\aivl v-cic f.ni>lif«l al»r>iil the time nf con* 
cln^ifin of she ia't »eHlcmcnt openrivnis of Abnora 
Dinrlc! in nhich f «■3^ ensaRcd In ihe J>ef;lnninp 
of tlie prc'en*. century as Siipcisi^or of Survey 
Amins, under Mr. J. K. Gondpe, (). 11. K., 1. C.S.. 
KUlcrneni ofllccr. Ii “fs lo this noble ofiiccr, 
of ^bo'o official connexion "hb me I retain a 
(fccjily pratcful memory, dial I fiavc the privilege 
of dedicating ihe book. 
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In 1894, I, for the first time in the District of 
Gharwal to which I belong, published a pamphlet 
by the name of “Niti-Hoti” in English, describing 
a journey to “Bari-Hoti” which I undertook, 
leading through the Niti Pass, and the present 
is my second humble attempt on the same lines 
descriptive of more extensive travels over different 
parts of Himalayan regions undertaken by me 
in the course of many years. I hope it will be 
found useful to travellers, tourists and pilgrims who 
visit these outlying regions of the Himalayas as a 
guide and source of information on various 
subjects. I could not make time from my ofilcial 
work to arrange and prepare the MSS. for the 
Press, which were lying unattended for a long time 
and the book might have been delayed from publica- 
tion indefinitely but for the encouragement of 
Mr. V. A. Stowell, O. B. E., I. C., S., who 
impressed upon me the desirability of printing 
it. This made me hasten its pubiication. 
For this encouragement my reverential thanks 
are due to him with whom I was associated in 
official life during his beneficent administration 
as Deputy Commissioner of Garhwal, when 
through his exertions and wise and benevolent 
counsel a solution of the long 'vexed question of 
impressed labour was found in the district and 
among other beneficent works an ''English High 
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School ^ras e^tuhliahed, the fintt of lu kind in 
lirilish Garhwal. Mj- cquall)* «artn and respecifu) 
thanks arc due to Mr. P. Wjndham, O. B, E- 
C. I. E., 1. C. S., for the kind encouragement 
rccci\'cd at Ws inhcrentl)* syrapaihetic hands. 

My tliinhs arc at$o due to the nieml>ers of 
(he Ad^-aita Ashrami { Mi)'avati 1 trho tvry kindiy 
helped in the preparation, and arranged for (lie 
.publication, of (he MSS ; and also to K. Khirak 
Singh Pal, Deputy Collector, P. Putna Kand 
Sanual, O^erRcer, P. Lokmani Kukreti at 
Dharchula, and V. Mukand l^m Dabrai of 
Sijaul, my friends and compatriots, for the 
information supplied and assistance rendered 
in preparing and improN-ing the matter of the 
book. 

Jodh Singh, 



INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 

My friend Thakur Jodh Singh Negi has done 
me the honour to ask me to write a brief introduc- 
tion to his book of Himalayan Travels. Since 
I first met him, nearly 203'ears ago, I have watched 
Thakur Jodh Singh’s progress with interest, and 
have had the pleasure of assisting him on several 
occasions. 

Beginning in a modest capacity in a district 
office, Jodh Singh has worked his way up by dint 
of sheer hard work and honest merit to his present 
position of Settlement Officer of the Tehri-Garhwal 
State, for which he was selected by Government. 

Jodh Singh has distinguished himself in many 
branches of Government work. In the Almora 
Settlement he earned the highest praise from the 
Settlement Officer. In extending the co-operative 
credit system among the ignorant people of the 
malarious Tarai tract, he did much remarkable 
work. On one occasion his success was charac- 
terised by the Registrar of the Co-operative Credit 
Societies as “a perfectly marvellous piece of work.” 
Jodh Singh originated the Cooly Agency System 
in the hills. This system, which is now a wide- 
spread organisation, has been of great benefit to 
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the jxiople of the hill districts hy sobstlluling a 
toluntary organltailon for the ttysiem of forced 
ial>our, which it has replaced at the tarlous certtres 
wiicre agencies liaw been established. 

lliakur Jodh Singh Is a member of a well, 
known Rajfna family of Patti Aswalsjun, Garhwal. 
Tlic family traces Us descent from one Kapur 
Chand of the ruling family of one Of the Simla 
Hill Slates. He migrated to Gath\ral some to 
generitions ago. Tlie original family sj})) holds a 
small raj in the Simla Hill States, and tlielr 
descendants in Garhwal have still maintained their 
high caste position. 

Ibakur Jodli Singh’s l>ook of Himala)'an 
Travels will be found most interesting by all 
tras'ellers in tlie famous Himalayan tracts, where 
the great shrines of Iladri Kath, Kcdar Nath and 
Gangoiri arc situated. His hook, besides being a 
guide to >*arious routes in the hills, is a repository 
of tradition and information on aH points of local 
interest. 

'Hiakur Jodli Singh is a close observer and a 
diligent recorder of all picturesque scenes and 
matters of local interest at the s-arious points which 
he visited. His vivid description of places such as 
the Nirpania Cliff, Taklakot, Kailas, and Man- 
sarowar are full of interest, while his records 
of local customs and traditions are full of value 
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and attraction to the student of ethnology and 
religious usages and customs. His notes on such 
points as the wild men of Ascot, the funeral rites 
•of the Bhotiyas and Tibetan customs are deserving 
of the attention and study of all who take more 
than a passing interest in this branch of study, 
and it is to be hoped that some day Jodh Singh 
may find time to compile a separate and' more 
detailed work on the people and the customs and 
traditions of these remote and little-visited yet 
wonderful regions. 


1-5-19. 


V. A. SXOWELL. 






Himalayan Travels 

GHARWAL-BHOT 


Joshimuth to Tftpobtin. 6 Milet. 

a(}lh Au^utlf tSgo. 

Tftpob&n to Sur&tn Thof&m, 10 Mites. 

^oih Avgt/t/, tSQO. 

JJenvfcn Joshimmh* am! Tapotnn the ro^d Is 
easy and Rood, excepting at a place named 
DhaVchara whlcl« is a dreadful one forpas8crs*b)*. A 
new route has l)ccn now opened to avoid the Chara, 
making the way a htlle circuitous. Tlie only thing 
worthy of note in the Weinity of Tapohin js a 
very houwaicrspringt situated at a quarlcr of a mile 
higher up from Tapolan and a few paces down 


• JoiWmuth clevntlon C.tO^ feet. In PnrBaonnh 
Palnkhanda, population in 1881 was 572. Tho winter 
rwidcnce of the Ilawal of Badrinath. Also named 
Jyoterdbam. 

t Note.-~-Be8ldes tho Thermal itprinR mentioned, tho 
temple of a DIjavisbya Badri i* located near Tnpoban. 
There aro four separate hot sprinRO at Tnpohnn, 
two about a mile and two about one quarter of n mile 
from the village of that name. 
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the public road tou-ards the Dhatili* river. Tfie 
road thence to Suratn Thotam is almost level, with 
only nominal ascents and descents, and is carried 
on cither side of the river crossed by bridges, 'rhe 
mountains on cither side of the road come down 
in steep but most beautiful precipices. There is a 
village, the Upper Suki (Malla .Siikl) set up upon a 
seemingly inaccessible height, and villages upon 
similar heights arc generally seen here and there. 
The river is rather sloping, noisy and often broken 
into cataracts. The road almost of bridges for 
200 )‘ards at Chakuri Jabar. is fearful. 


Surain Thotam to Jumma, 9 Miles, 

r; I st August, /Spo. 

Between these places, a distance of 9 miles, 
there is no extensive view to be had from the pass 
(where the road is) in any direction. Just coming 
up from Surain Thotam, lies the Nagpota Chara. 
Opposite to it, is the Gnrma Guar hill, very 
high and precipitous. At a distance of 2 miles is 
Pangrasu, and thence two miles higher up lies the 


*Dhauli— W estorn Dhauli or White river, a principal 
tributary of the Alaknanda, rises near the Niti Pass 
and unites with the Vishnu Ganga. at Vishnu Priyag 
<near Joshimath), 
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JUMMA TO MALARl. 


Gari Godiu crossed hya San|ja.* Then commences 
ihc well-known Carl road. It leads so close by the 
Dluuli fiver hank, that the ss-aters of its main Ijody 
beat the wall of the road wjih very great forces. 
Almost all the rivulets, that one passes in the s^-ay. 
which contain but small sialumcs of water, and 
which, therefore, would be properly called Gadrias 
or Gadheras in the lower countries, are unfordable 
owing to their sloping course, Ihc impetuosity of 
their current, and the piercing coldness of their 
water, ’riicy are tliercfore crossed by temporary 
bridges and sometimes pucca ones From this 
place in the upward journey, the luggage of 
travellers is more frequently carried by women, 
who carry their loads with greater ease than their 
husbands <lo. 


Jumma to MaUri, 9 Miles. 

nl StpUmbtr, 1890. 

A little higher upfromjumma, the river Dhatili 
is crossed over by a bridge to the left bank. On a 
rock, there Is an inscription, “In Sambat 1894, 
one Ajab Singh came to Kili." This likely 


• Banpa— a bridge formed of successive layers 
of timbers, nroieetioff beyond the lower, from either 
bank towards each other. In the form of an arch. 
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indicates that there was no public-road before that 
time, and Ajab Singh who was the Jamadar 
attached to the P, W. Department, had the road 
laid for the first time. Ringi and Kaga villages lie 
opposite the public-road on the left of the Dhauli 
river. Far off, the Dunagir mountain and its 
surroundings are clearly visible. Their peaks are 
covered with perpetual snow which presents a 
pleasant view. At their foot lies the Dunagir 
village, covered from view by the side of a hillock, 
jumma has a scanty habitation and cultivation, 
while Garpak, Fagti Jelum and Kosha, 
successively higher up on both sides of the Dhauli 
river, are more or less inhabited and cultivated. 
The sites of all these villages are equally terrible 
and precipitous. Malari* is the most inhabited 
village, having nearly 8o houses, some two and 
others three-storied. There is a good deal of 
cultivation, the land is level and commands an 
extensive view. The scenery is beautiful. Its 
eastern boundary is marked by a mountain having 
a snowy peak, at the foot of which lies a considerably 
long but undulating plain which is used as pasture 
ground (payer) between May and September for . 

* Malari is situated in the eastern angle of trian- 
gular plateau, about miles broad, 10,150 feet above 
sea level, inhabited by the Marcha clan of Bhotiyas 
between 24th May and 23rd September. 
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MALARI TO SAAfPA. 


horses and cattle. The world seems quite change 
from here. Barley and wheat arc yet standing 
green, and will be harvested within a fortnight at 
some places and In three weeks at others. Cheena 
and Buckwheat (Phapat) and Kaunl (red) crop also 
arc not ripe yet. All these grains will be liar\'csicd 
simultaneously, here with other places. The 
crop Is exceedingly good. The stalks of all 
these grains arc stunted and much smaller than 
those in the lower regions. 


Mftt&ri fo Bampn, 5 Miles. 

and StpUmhtr, 1890. 

From Malari, passing through a tolerably plain 
ground of about half a mile, the Dhauli river is 
•crossed by a bridge or Sanga named Durans, and 
the road hence is carried along the tight-hand 
bank of the river. At a distance of about two 
miles from Malari, on the other side of the river lie 
the Uvo villages of Kurkuli and Mahargaon. The 
scenery here is nice and cultivation considerable. 
Some two miles higher up, there is a Khampa 
habitation called Gurguti, on the left bank of 
the rivet. Dhauli, and nearly two miles further 
up is situated the Farici village. Its habitation is 
pretty large and cultivation sufficiently e.vtensive. 


5 
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Further ahead lies the village of Bampa separated 
from Farki by a large undulating plateau. The 
former village is a little larger and its cultivation 
is proportionately c.xtensivc. The houses in 
both \bcse vtWagtis (as ^s wsiial (a vbe Gba\a) ate 
made more of wood than of stone, and often two 
and sometimes three storied. The wood does not 
easily rot here, and therefore wooden houses and 
bridges stand strong for a considerable period of 
time. From Malar i upwards to Bampa the road 
leads alongside a very picturesque glen. The 
Deodar trees grow abundantly all along the side.'^ 
of the glen reaching right down to the river below. 
At Bampa the Deodars are no more in evidence. 
Each plant found in regions higher up from Malari 
has a distinct smell of its own and bears flowers of 
different sizes and colours which give a variegated 
and pleasing aspect to the verdure. The crows 
{Corvus here arc larger than those found' 

lower down. Their cawing is less noisy and their 
feathers are smoother. 


Bampa to Niti, 4 Miles (nearly). 

jrd September, t8(JO. 

From Bampa passing along a level road which- 
descends a little to cross by a spar-bridge thc- 

6 



HAMPA TO 

GitntAri rUiilci. ohc mccw a gUclcr torrent from 
the N. W. tnmmuin, after which an ascent of 
narrow pathway Iea»h to Camsilh and the pubUc 
road luuesatalinted’Ktanccandalowcr level from 
the neighbouring ailhge. Gamsall Is a large NdUage 
situated on i)>c fight l»ank of the IMtauU rlvTr, A 
considerable stretch of level land round tlic village 
l>ears barley, buckwheat arid arts. Immediately 
l»cVmd the village, the mountain ti«es in an almost 
perpendicular cUiT. ‘riicfc is another but smaller 
stream to the other side of the village and on the 
opposite side of this stream the cliffs arc 
exceedingly precipitous. 'Po the N. W. runs a long 
wlley full of huge lysuldcrs, and directing one*# 
gate higher up. the eye rest* on the perpetual snow^ 
peaks. Just ffamolt the river runs through 
tremendous precipices and the road Is carried 
along scafToldings, and the way to Nil! there Is a 
fiat level road of about a mile, passing quite close 
to tlie bank of the river. N'iii is at the fool of a 
. ridge, which .sweeping round defends it from the 
violent storms which blow In these regions. It is 
situated on the left bank of the river. 

It is a large village like Malari and Gamsali. 
There Is only a little cultivation yielding a scanty 
crop of l«r)ey and buckwheat. The inhabitants 
pay Utile attention to tilling land and earn most 
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of iheir livelihood from commerce with the Bhotij’as. 
The volume of water of the Dhauli river and other 
glacial torrents swells in the advanced part of the 
day on account of the melting of the neighbouring 
snows and shrink considerably in the nights and 
mornings, while lower down, at Surain Thotam and 
Tapoban ; the volume of waters in the Dhauli is 
observed to increase at night and decrease during 
the first part of the day. The villages of the Dhauli 
valley are completely deserted from the middle 
of October to the middle of May, during which 
time the country is covered beneath deep snows 
and the inhabitants thereof migrate to lower 
places in Nagpur Dasoli and Taili Chandpur Pattis. 
From Niti, a route leads to Niti Pass, about 13 
miles higher up. The halting places of European 
sportsmen on this \ra.y are principally Bamlas, 
Damjang and Guthing. Looking upw'ards from 
Niti to the valley the eye meets a perpetual snowy 
mountain peak, which is said to be inaccessible 
and little frequented. 


Niti to Kalajabar, 6 Miles. 

4lh Seplemhcr, iSgo. 

From Niti to Holi there are four routes. But 
the siraightcst and easiest one is said to be that 

S 



NlTl TO KALAJARAR. 

by Kahjabar or Chor Holi Pass; bul ft Is less 
frequented owing to danger from a\-alanchcs» 
The nest route fs the one leading tbrougli Damjang 
which is a )!n!e circuitous and scarcely admits of 
riding on ponies. The third is that which leads 
through Gulhing which Is also reported to l>c verj- 
circuitous and precipitous. There Is another and 
a fourth route from Maiari which Is the shortest 
of aU but it is difTiciiU and sometimes almost 
impassable owing to a rit*ulet that lias to l>c crossed 
at various places. Its wulcrs l)elng loo cold and 
too much (occasionally) from the melting of snows 
which forms (is origin, makes fording very difTicuIt. 
Timarsain Is the hailing ground near Nitl, nearly 
a mile downu^ards and thence the route to 
Kalajabar is a merciless ascent of nearly half a mile, 
after which it passes over flat grotmd for) a short 
distance, descending slowlyagain to cross the Shel- 
Shel stream over a Sanga. Takinga hard but short 
ascent on the right hank of the stream (Shel-Shcl). 
it passes again over a tolerably flat ground which 
■ascends by imperceptible degrees. The travellers 
of foot suffer much difficulty In making the ascent 
•on account of difficult breathing, the effect of the 
rarified air of the atmosphere which is looked 
upon' by the local Marehas as a sort of poison; 
that affects every traveller and specially those who 
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visit these parts for the first time. Even the- 
Marchas are seen suffering from its effects in' 
making the ascent, but not to such a degree as the 
Gangaries (as the people of the lower regions are 
called by those of the upper;. The rarity of air 
affects all travellers in these parts in degrees more 
or less as they are accustomed to walking in these 
routes or not. Kalajabar station is not so windy , 
as other halting places lower down in the route to- 
Surain Thotam, mentioned before ; but it is much 
colder owing to its higher elevation. Its situation 
among hills on almost every side makes it less- 
windy. There is no habitation here either permanent 
or temporary, nor are there any traces of old 
sheds used by Marchas. 


Kalajabar to Bari Hoti, 10 Miles. 

j/A September, i8go. 

The route first begins with a high ascent and 
as the steepness continues unabated for four miles 
up to the Dhura, the suffering of our campmen in 
consequence of the tenuity of the air, was great. 
They experienced vertigo, increased palpitation of 
the heart, accelarated respiration and extreme- 
difficulty of breathing. Hearing of their complaints,. 
I dismounted and began to walk for my 
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pt^sonal experience. Thonpl. 1 -li.l ■" 

nnick paces, n«p.n to feel rite tome ngonies. 1 feU 

taense pain at the chest, nntl sunoeation seemed 
threatening at everp step. Fearing ill consequences 
or an eventual collapse, H I continued > 

took to my horse again and .vith some d.lhculty 

go, to the Uhu, a summit. All our animals sulTercd 

more or less Irom the rarified air. 

Here there Isa heap of accumulated pehhles 
and a flag is pitched at its top. giving the name ol 
the god Dhura. The Mercha. teach the p.ous 
travellers to oiler pieces of snow to the god, and 
iurther ask them to make oiTerings ot stiver coin 

which they say. are their dues. There 

snow on the southern side of the Dhura wlnle the 
northern side conuined none. AH Ho''" 
declivity that leads from Dhura to I loti, much snow 
Wi'as accumuhsted. to such an extent at places so 
.that the route could not be made out for some, 
distance, and it was diffieul, wading through masses 
of snow. From the Dhura the route ts a deep 

declivity until it ends at a place, where the Malar, 

•stream runs in a wide, level, dried-up am eau i u 
course for a quarter of a mtle. e w. 
continues again in a very steep dec ipe 
two ntilcs, reacliinp a plain gent y ^ I 

plateau up to Bari lloti. There is no hab.tatton 
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here or in the vicinity for matiy miles together, 
A man called Sarji is stationed here from the Shot 
State. His “ Pal ” was pitched near a pool, a 
little below the place, where we were encamped. 
The office of this man corresponds to that of a 
Chaukidar. He has to see that no foreigner 
intrudes upon their dominion, and in case of 
intruision, to restrain him from proceeding further 
if possible, and if the so called intruder still does 
not heed his restraint, he is authorised to kill him, 
otherwise he would himself suffer the- penalty of 
death at the hands of his government, I saw this 
Sarji, but as we could not understand each other’s 
lahguage, we had to take the help of a Marcha 
interpreter. The Sarji Avas not an educated man 
and was unable to reply to a number of searching 
queries put to him. He did not seem to know 
much of his country or its manners and customs, 
rites and laws at court. He said, he was serving as 
a ^’■begati" , and every village had to send one Sarji 
every year, and these Sarjis got no pay from their 
government. They live on supplies from their 
own homes and from contribution extorted from 
tradesmen such as the Afarchas, etc. The Sarji’s 
Avork is also to collect tax from Juharis, Marchas 
and Khampas in kind or cash, tAA'O timashis 
per cent, and one timashi extra for eA'ery hearth. 
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From the lUllc that 1 could draw out from this 
man, it appeared that there all anarchy and 
no good govcrnmcni in tliat country, and the 
inhabitants wxre discontented with the existing 
government and were anxious for llrhish rule. 

]hri Host is an extensive pbteau, wit)) little 
undulations here and there. TIjc view from here 
commands a large sweep of the hills and it is 
separated from another more undulating and 
larger plateau by a small stream, n conlluent of the 
Rim Khim stfcam (which takes the name of 
Gherdoungat Matari and along which there is, a 
route from Malar! up here). Tliese two plateaus 
)javc a l)cautlful scenery, the one covered with 
green t-erdure and the other having a red surface, 
and covers a radius of nearly ten miles, rising (n 
slow ascents to the liigher mountain ; the west . and 
the south-west sides arc l>oundcd by snow)’ peaks 
nad over the rest of it grows a kind of gentle, 
slender and stunted (scarcely raised above the 
ground) grass, yielding a good pasture for the 
cattle of Ilhot merchants. For nearly sewn montlis 
in the year, all the place Is covered with deep snows 
' which begin to melt early in May and do not 
accumulate again till the beginning of October. 

The climate of the place is extreme and cold. 
It is windy from 9 a.m. to 9 p.at., the wind coming 
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in gusts with some cessation. It increases by 
degrees and is most violent from 4 p.m. to 7 p.m. 
After sunset and before sunrise the cold is very 
intense. If a vessel is filled with water at night 
and kept either outside or within a tent the whole 
of the water is frozen, and before sunrise you may 
take out of it a solid lump of ice. This will give 
a sufficient idea of the intense cold climate of the 
place. From Surain Thotam higher up, rice is not 
properly cooked nor does it taste well ; so bread 
and meat are the chief and favourite articles of 
food of the people travelling, frequenting, and 
, living in these tracts. The camping ground is 
certainly large and beautiful, and had it not been 
for its high elevation so as to be covered with snow 
for most part of the year, it is large enough to have 
been the best place suited for a cantonment site in 
Garhwal and Kumaon. It stands at the junction 
of four routes, one leading to Shib Chillam, the 
second to Dapa, the third to Malari and the fourth 
to Niti. The last has two different branches : one 
running S. W. through Chor Hoti, the straightest, 
and the other N'. W. through Damjang, a little 
circuitous. 

The Bhotyias have guns much resembling the 
one known as lavichar in the lower part of the 
country (Garhwal). These have a two-legged 
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vtick atlAchcd to them to bold them when firing, 
*o ihit the aim may be atcady. There are no good 
implement* of defence, compared to iIjc IJrtti»l» 
rifle*. 

Wild hone* are old to alwund In the vicinity. 
Nearly a doten of them were ob«r\Td by tome 
of u« by mean* of a icletcopc, grating on an 
oppoiitc hilliidc at 5*30 r.*. We could tec no 
diitincthT: fciuturet in them at the telescope wa* 
not a fine one. llie whole of the plateau of lUri 
Hot! it burrowed with numerous bolci of a certain 
animal callerl Fiya. It ft at big a* a he<atan<l of 
a brownish colour, lit grease ii said lol>e \ery 
beneficial a* ointment for those bitten by colil. 
Wc made a halt at this station. 
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Bari Hoti to Damjaivg, 10 Miles. 

>jth Septetnber, i8go. 

The route is a long and undulating ground to 
begin with for a mile, and takes an ascent of nearly 
four miles, which increases its rigour but decreases 
as it reaches the Marebak-Dhura. The sufferings j 
of the party from the tenuity of air were as during , 
the forward march. The southern side of the 
Dhura is covered with perpetual snow, while the 
northern side and the Dhura itself were without 
snow and without grass. From the Dhura, looking 
towards the Bhot direction the eye first catches 
sight of the Kailas peak standing up on the east. 
Right in front stretches a dreary plain without shrub, 
trees and habitations. Beyond it lies the Bhot State, 
quite perceivable from the Dhura. Descending a 
few steps the route leads through a ravine, covered 
with deep snow which is slow'ly melting these days — 
forming water-courses at first and rivulets lower 
down, and continues through a deep stony descent 
of nearly four miles and ends at Damjang, a level 
plain of nearly a mile in circumference, possessing 
a beautiful verdure. The plain is bounded on the ■ 
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cast by Dainjanj;, a »nowjr pcaV, on the north by 
Niil l*.nt and on ihc v>iiJh In* HatnliC'Dhura which 
abo coniaini snow at pUcci, The clitnaie of these 
places scry cold and frmty. 

Considerable portions of snow)* lulls arc seen 
broken by avalanches which by throwinjt thier 
moraines arc buildlni; up new hillocks lower tiown 
at a tlisiancc. llic way all tbrou^b is stony, under 
s'hlch at most places water protiuced by snow runs 
making a rumbling noi»e. 

They fcty It is sometimes so vers* windy at or 
near the Dhtira lliat stones and larRc pieces of snow 
arc blown ofT from their sites rendering the 'v-ay 
very dans^crous for passcrsdiy. Hut we ind no 
opportunity for noUcinR sucli phenomerton as it was 
a clear (fay svlicii we pas«c<f. 


D&mjans to Ni(i, 8 Miles. 

Sih Sfptemlxr, iSqo. 

The route begins with a high and precipitous 
ascent for a mile, and then passing a level ground 
for a short distance It again takes a very high but 
sliort ascent to Hamlas-Dhura, where there was a 
little snow here and (here. Thence the route takes 
a very bad and deep decline which ends at Bamlas, 
a campfng grouncf ancf a tbferabl'y fevef one. Agafn 
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commences a horribly merciless descent of about 
six miles to Niti. It is certainly the most difficult 
route for travellers to go and come through, but is 
supposed to be not so dangerous as the Chor Hoti 
one. 


Niti, 9th September, 1890. 

“ His foundations is in the Holy mountain. ” ' 

Psalm 87th and 1st. 

“ The strength of the hills is His also.” 

Psalm 95th and 4th. 

“ The mountain shall bring peace to the people and 
the little hills by righteousness.”- 

Psalm 72nd Chapter and 3rd verse. 

“ Ere mountain reared their forms sublime, 

Or heaven and earth in order stood. 

Before the birth of ancient time. 

From everlasting thou art God. 

To us, 0 Lord, the wisdom give 
Each passing moment so to spend. 

That we at length with, Thee may live 
Where life and bliss shall never end. (Selected.) 

J. H. G. PAURI, Garhwal. 

“ Cheena ” the Panicum Milliacim. 

Phapar or Paphar or the (Bhotiya) is the Fagopynm. 
Taiarictim (English name Amaranth.) 

KaUni or Setaria Italica — ^Italian millet. 

Cedar— Suprasus Deodara. 
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Oamsali Tillage is 10.317 feet abovo 8oa*!evel and is 
the third largest Tillage in tbeBbotifa Mahals. Barley, 
buckwheat aod oats are cultiTated. Scented violctdris, 
blue and purple, yellow, white, and red dog.roses, wild 
currents and gooseberries ore to be found all oTer the 
Talley around Qamsall. 

Celestial barley— *Nalan—Chimaa (Bhotiya) or 
Uordam llimalayense. 

l^iti Tillage situated ot 11,4C4 feet aboTo sea lercl. 
The Nltl Pass thirteen miles farther north is 16^70 
. feetaboTe seadcTeL It is open to trafUo from the 
latter part of June to middle of October. 

Hot! Is IS.OOO feet. 

' Chorl Hot! Pass 18,300 feet. 

A Timaski Is one-fifth of a rupee. 

In Mr. Catten's camp in this vicinity, October 12tb. 
thermometer was 16* in the morning and the elevation 
of his camp 14,500 feet. 

Wild horses— May be the Kyang or wild ass which 
roams In troops of ten to twenty. 

Fiya— Perhaps Marmots. Perhaps Hill For (?) 

Kallas— A peak in Hundes to the north of the 
Mansarober Lake. Lat. 31*4', Long. 81*22', elevation 
22^30 feet above sea-level and about 4,250 feet above 
the level of the plain in which it is situated in Tibet. 

“ To far Himalaya’ summits flee, 

Kailasa there thou wilt behold, 

And Bishabh with his poak of gold, 

Between them see a mountain rises. 

Whose splendour will enchant thy eyes.’. 

From ORIFFH'H'S RAMAYAlJ. 
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Pauri to Khirsu, lOI Miles. 

i^th September, igii. 

The way is almost level from Pauri to Kathulr 
Khal and used by bullock-carts for carrying fuel 
on the road as far as Pauri for consumption there. 
Mr. Pauw, Dy. Commissioner, opened this road for 
carts, though it is still not in a condition quite fit 
for them. At a distance of nearly 4 miles from 
Pauri lies “ Buba-Khal,” probably so called 
because of the steep ascent from the village Garh 
■ below by the old road. The name may also have 
reference to the word “ Bubd bheninaP meaning 
“ undergoing very great difficulty ”. The road 
here branches off in four different directions, viz^ 
Paidulseon, Khirsu or Khdtsyun, Adhwani and 
Pauri. At about i| miles onwards lies Mand£- 
Khdl. The name suggests that this place might 
have been used in former times for thr.eshing 
^ (i\'Iandnd) grain by the tenants of the Gadoli Estate. 
The road here branches off to Chopryun or 
Chifalghat. Then comes at nearly as much 
distance Kathuli Khal, lying above the big village of 
that name and next Gorkhi Khal about three miles 
onward, where tlie Srinagar-Musagalli and the 
Pauri-Khirsu roads intersect. A short way towards 
Pauri lies a summer camping place amid oak 
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tfcci, kno-R-n as KithiktimK 'IlKtc l*a small sprins; 
cf cool ra’.cr at tliU place. AMw Gorklil Khal 
l» the Ijlph peak called IJIkhaRarlU, «licrc 
thcJc l5 a temple of a DesI of the ♦amc name. 
On another anil a much hlRlief I'cak Ivlnc alwnc 
Kl'hikund arc the ruins of an old fotl. At Khirsu 
the road to which Is first a smart accent and tf»cn 
a descent, there Is a forest hun{:alnw, and a few 
new JiisiWinRs arc t>cln" erected for a Middle 
Vcrnacuhar Schrml. Tno shops, l>csidcs a SarLnrI 
one, hasic rccentl}* fkcen staffed .tnd lomc more 
arc In coniemplation. 

Khtrau (o Dhninaorn 151 Miles. 

tSih Stptmf'tt', $tfn. 

From Khtrsu the sray l>cgjns with an ascent 
and then it Is a succession of ascenw and descents. 
.MkiuI a miles np fs a Chjunri called Glunlfjad 
Chaumi, alrovc the village of Chalansyun Patti 
and (hen another Chaunri called Ghandkhola 
Chaunri about a mile further up. Tliesc Cftaunris 
arc platforms generally erected by Dorns In memory 
of their deceased relations — a ceremony analogous 
to the Sradh which these people do not obscri'e, 
unlike the Piths. From here the road is first a 
short descent and then tolerably fevel. Tlicrq Is 
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only one place for drinking water fit for use during 
summer between Khirsu and Bhainsora, viz. at. 
Charipani, a fairly long way off the Chari wooden 
bungalow (Chaukidar Rikhwa Mathigaon), about 
5 miles from Khirsu. The way then is almost an . 
unbroken ascent, somewhere mild, and at other 
places steep, and it is only about the end of the 
march that the way is a descent from Jhundolikhah. 


Bhainsora to Pungaon, 8 Miles. 

rgih September, igii. 

At this place (Bhainsora) there is a wooden forest 
bungalow, erected in 1891, when Mr. J. S.. 
Campbell was Deputy Commissioner of Garhwal. 
It is said to have been built from the proceeds of 
the fine imposed on the people of the Manyarsyun, 
and Langur Walla villages for cutting down tho 
Katil trees. The camping place is at Gadyagad 
and it has taken its name from Bhainsora, the 
village above. It is situated between two streams, 
in a deep valley between precipitous hills, where 
certain kinds of game are procurable. The 
Chaukidar is Deb Singh of M. Syoli. It is a 
damp place where leeches abound in great numbers 
during the rains. Panchmu is the Padhan of 
Bhainsora and Gopalu Chaudhari of Naula 
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Kandars)im and Ntiru of Dobrt Dhanpur arc the 
two shikarh In the ncighbomhootl who attend on 
gentlemen requiring their scrv’lccs for shikar 
purposes. An outhouse with rooms covered with 
slates is also attached to the bungalow which itself 
is co\‘ered with Iron sheets. 

Tlic way from the bungalow is almost a 
continuous ascent broken occasionally by level 
ground or descent, upioKharsuni Khal, the eleva* 
lion of which is apparently the same as that of 
Jhindoll Khal. Tib village is visible from here. 
The way hence is a sharp deep descent and then a 
succession of descents, ascents and level ways. 
About miles up at the junction of two streams, 
is a District Doard Dharamshala called Chakalghat, 
in the vicinity of which trees locally called Rwins 
and Ghingaru abound, from the branches of which 
w-alking sticks are made by the local people. The 
ascent from here end at Hlkani Khal ; the village 
of Dobri, where a copper mine existed before, lies 
on the way. A very steep ascent leads to Dhanpur 
village from Dobri. From Tilkani Khal too, one 
branch of the road goes to Dhanpur or Kyunkala 
Khal and another to Gidhaur Khal, above Khand, 
in the vicinity of which sheds for cattle have been 
built by the District Board. 

About ftaff a mife cfown the descent fi’es the 
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Tilkani wooden bungalow, on a waste level plot of 
land. There are two rooms with two bathrooms 
in it but no outhouses. Its Chaukidar is from 
Bisaun village, a few chains on the near side of 
which, is a camping place called Ghandyalsain. 

At Tilkani Khal there is a temporary pool of 
water. District officers encamp at this place 
sometimes, when they come for shooting in the 
jungle around. 


Pungaon to Ad Bari, 8 Miles, 

2oth September, igii. 

The way first is a deep descent which lessens 
gradually from near Kirsal Dharamsala. About 3-J- 
miles further lies Devalkot Mahadev, below Gyonlad 
village, near which the Baret and Pindwalni 
rivulets are crossed by a long’.wooden bridge. 
About a mile onwards is the camping place named 
Nauna Khal, alias Dhura Khal, in a commanding 
position at the foot of the Ali village ridge. 
The way hence is a descent dowm to the 
junction of Atagad (Ad Bari side) and Kanswagad, 
where there is another wooden bridge across the 
confluent rivulets. The junction is called Dewalghat. 
Hence the road branches off to Ad Bari and Simli 
via Chandpur Khal or Garh. Here are the ruins of 
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the pahce of the old Raja still standing, and indicates 
its old grandeur. Stone-work of the finest rjuality 
is still to l)c seen here. TIjc carvings on them f.ir 
surpass modern ones. Big trees such as Tun and 
Bhyunl and other Katru sljrubs have gro\m on the 
walls of the palace. There is one Chauka of stone 
placed near Kaih-pecr Deota, where Athwart tikes 
place annually. P. Kishan Dui Josh! of Spn is 
said to have Liken a Chauka from here, hut returned 
It aficrn*ards because of certain had dreams which 
he liad on removing it. On the other side of the 
Aiagar at some distance lies the Salcrwar Maltadcv 
temple. It Is Slid that this temple and the palace arc 
buildings of the fame jicriod, and it was agreed be- 
tween ihcMahant and the Rajah that the foundation 
stones of both the buildings should lx: laid at the 
same moment. But the Rajah ordered construction 
of the palace before that of the temple, without 
giving notice to the rtfaliant. who, therefore, .said 
in a rage, Alarhi Rat JaVt Gorki Dhul Jalx 
meaning “ the temple will stand while the fort will 
come down There is another saying in connec- 
tion with this palace and it is that Topyalonki top 
tap Chaundayalu ko raj, meaning “the residents of 
the village Top lost time in making preparations 
while those of the village Chaunda got sovereignty 
•or raj”. The Tehri Rajahs are in this way said to 
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be the descendants of these Chaundyals. But this - 
seems to be a mere heresay and has nothing to- 
corroborate it. It is, however, true that the fort 
was erected by Rajah Kanakpal, the ancestor of the 
present Rajah of Tehri. It was in Rajah Ajdi Pal’s - 
time that the seat of Raj was shifted to Srinagar. 
There ds an underground way from this fort to the 
Atag'arh running directly below, through which the 
Ranees used to go to bathe in the rivulet and water 
could be fetched when the fort was beseiged by an 
enemy. Its opening by the side of the river is 
still visible, as also the entrance from the fort. 
The way hence to Ad Bari is level, the distance 
being nearly a mile. 


Ad Bari to Kimoli, 10 Miles. 

2 1st September, igii. 

The way is first an easy level for about a mile- 
and then it ascends gradually. Various plots of 
land have been turned into irrigated ones of late 
on both sides of the Khetigar and shops have been 
built at places which accommodate and sell 
commodities to the Badrinath pilgrims on their 
return journey. The two big viliages of Kheti 
and Malsi inhabited by Pabilas stand just above 
the road. The Padhan of the former village is. 
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Siiabu, who ts a comparative!)' well-to-do man. 
He keeps several goats and cattle. The Padhan 
of the bttcr )s Bhajeru, who too Is a monied man 
of the locatUy but not so much as the former. 
A row of shops just below the Dimdima wooden 
bungalow has been pulled down on the report of Ibe 
Circle D)'. Collector ilial they stooil too close to 
the road. The ascent ends at Dc'^ali Khal nearly 
5i mllesofT Ad Ihri. Hence the road barnches off 
to Kimoli and Galtsain. About a mile from 
Dewali Khal, on the ^^•ay to Gairsain, there is a 
swampy ground containing a small spring which 
Is considered the source of the Ram Ganga and 
is revered as such. On the Kimoli branch, about 
ti miles off lies a temple of Ghand)^! Dcota. A 
stout iron chain is wound round the trunk of n 
tree with which, according to local tradition, a 
tiger (Sher) is supposed to be tied at night by the 
Ghandpl Deota, so that the animal might not kill 
people in the neighbourhood and might also be of 
use to the deity for riding on. The way hence Is 
an unbroken descent for about 3 miles, down to 
the camping ground, where the Gairsain road also 
meets by the side of a ravine. The place is very 
chill and windy to some extent. There is no 
bungalow here and the village of Kimoli lies a few 
chaiffs off on a higher ground narfhwaref. 
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Ghal and thence to Nand Prapg, to Simli, 
Ad liari, Kliulsari and to Kimoli. 'Flic way hence, 
1. 1., from Naratn Itagar is quite level. There is 
a camping place below Panti village, called Pant! 
Bagnan. There were several mango trees at this 
place, aljout i miles further there arc several uatcr- 
mills on the road, whicli are worked by v\atcr from 
the Gadhcra, having the same name as the village. 
About another two miles furihcr on, lies IJarmoni 
village, where the Patvori keeps his Chaukl. 
Kulsarl camping place is about three miles from 
here. Opposite, this place lies Sunaon village, 
where P. Ishwari Datt Kanungo has a good neat 
house. He himself now lives in a new house 
which he built on a ridge because of the precipi- 
tous nature of the former house. Kakartoli village, 
where P. Bidya Date Dimri lives and has a beautiful 
garden of vegetable and flowers, is just above the 
camping place. 


Kulsari (o Chiranga, 9 Miles. 

23rd lo 24fh September, igii. 

The w’ay is first level for mile, then an ascent 
for as much and after a short descent it is level as 
far as Tharali, which is three miles distant.. 
Onirard 5 , too, as far as Chteanga, the'a-ayis almost 
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level There are some streams to be crossed by 

ordinary rvogden bridges, such as the one below 
Bainoli village and another below Byatpur. 
About 2 miles from Tharali, below Bainoli, is a 
place called Bainoli Baaar ,where the Lt.-Governor 
and other officers lunch. There is a spring near 
this place, called Panchpani, which is a resting 
place for travellers who are to be seen sitting and 
smoking every now and again. From Chiranga 
the distance to the Nundkesari suspension bridge 
would be about 2 miles only, but for the circuitous- 
ness of the road for some distance on account of a 
slip below, Gwaldom, which makes it about 3 miles, 
all uphill walk from Chiranga. Mr. Nash has a 
tea plantation here, a good bungalow to live in and 
■ some outhouses. He grows vegetable also, but in 
a small quantity, on a ridge to the north-west. He 
had a good ch'v jungle from which he has already 
sold wood worth about a lac of rupees to timber 
contractors, who float the wood in the Finder and 
then in the Alaknanda or the Ganges, for carrying 
them down to Hardwar. At present the Nandkesari 
bridge being swept away and the new one being 
not yet finished, the travellers have to go to 
Tharali and thence to Nandkesari, a distance of 
about 14 miles, instead of only five, which is the 
usual distance from Gwaldom to the latter place. 
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Thefee C't mile* eon»i»Sof a descent mrly 3 milc<. 
and a (airlr krtl »a»d fer i mile*. 1>ie camping 
pljcc I* Dcbsl, nrarJr t mtfe* op N’anchkeurK 
«bcncc thtfc 1* fii»1 a pfci:lpi?m»i accent and tljcn 
the road Ictolcrahlf level. G*ali!om i* a fcc-iimplc 
estate harini; three i^oriionr, m.. G«alt|om proper. 
JhoajoJI (wei!*ar<!) an,! Kam'ti f#ooJh«afd). 
Chlranj^ wiili KalwnI It a KhaJea *ilh:{c.arKl Is the 
prtrpcriy of Mr, K. M. Na*h. n>ii si 1 !af*c loo, las 
Mwal (iir iTcct uhich arc *oM to contractors hr 
the Cj*il Ferrtt Ofheer. 


Chtranga (o Pewat, 12 Miiea, Via Thamtu 

St/fmUr. tijtt. 

Tli« vay from Cldran'^i logins wnh a descent 
«h!c!» continues for a few cliain* only and I* then 
almoil level down to Tharall. where there Is a 
suspension brldRc. Tire camping place Jjcre Is 
known as Kotchaunra, whicli sands on a fldpc. The 
way hence branches off to Chat Narain lUgar, 
•Gwaldom and Pebal (IJcwal). TTic first staging 
place Is 18 miles off and Dungari lying 6 miles 
further off Is the next stage. On ihesmy to De**-al 
there lies a plateau, named Rari IJagar. about f of 
a mile from Tliarali. It is a place suitable for the 
camping of high ofilclals, having a large retinue of 
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subordinate officers. There is plenty of grass and 
firewood in the vicinity and the supply of water too 
is quite close. The Finder flows near by and the 
ground is all waste. Serpents are said to abound here 
during summer and in September also though I 
saw none when I passed through the place nor 
during my stay there on two occasions lately. The 
way leads onwards to the right bank of the Finder. 
Between Kothi village and Nandkesari there has 
been a great slip-land, which swept away the 
suspension bridge and left the road in a very bad 
condition. The Fublic Works Department has not 
yet repaired it and travellers suffer in consequence. 
At Nandkesari there are two good temples. One 
is dedicated to Nand Devi and the other to 
Mirtunjai Mahadev. There are two outhouses, in 
which Fakirs live, and a Dharamsala for travellers. 
A small orchard of plantains and other fruits has 
been grown in front of the temples. There are 
many chir trees higher up and a big cypress tree 
stands in front. Nand means a bull, — Mahadev’s 
conveyance, Kesari means lion, which is Farwati’s 
conveyance ; so that gives the name of Nandkesari. 
Filgrims sacrifice a buffalo here in honour of Nand' 
Devi. After an ascent of about two furlongs, the 
way to Dewaldhar is fairly level. Furna village, 
inhabited mostly by Dorns, lies on the way, and it 
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wiK in lliaia (*m?!r rl rip.ht mcml>tr« 

»ra» In » <Jurmfr n h^ivy wlnfilJ hit 

jMr. T«o l)oy>, «))!> li'td in » cowul'.ed, and a 
few «t!ic ttniy trctc Mw!. In ll»c iniiliJlc of the 
htij^ated land of thi> afllipc. anil ju«! l^elow the 
ptiWic toad, lie* a *ma!l oh! temple of the Kami 
I)e%i^ Sl>e ia «aijl to haar !»cen detained here In 
her niphl from the |)ttr»uit a Ualahaa ancl tJjcre- 
fotc. citried the land ncacr to jttcjw wheat, llse 
camplnK place of Dcaal hc« clow tiy. l-clow iftc 
public road. A ihop ha^ lieeti huUi tjulsc clow to 
It aa «ell ai to the rmd. One Mo;} Shah ftorn 
Kalyiif »e«m« to ha\c o|>ened hl» *hop In the 
houic apaintt the tri^hea of the nclRhl>ourlnR 
aill-ifref* and without ohtaininft f>ermitiMn of the 
OUtrict Ikiard. 

'Hie Tinder and the Kail, emanating from lire 
fnowj }>eal;* of Kami Pevl unite ju»t l>elow thl* 
place. On the other aide of the joint stream lies 
a fairly Idg village of Deosari Tinder War IbJa 
and between the two rK-ert lie* the Talor village. 
Kail village of Pindarpar Tattl lies on the right 
tank of the river of that name. There is a Sanga 
(temporary wooden bridge) over the Kali near the 
village hy^ which j>cop1c culll\'aiing lands on the 
other side of it cross the river, 'riiere is a spring 
of hot water near the junction and a consecrated 
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seat of Mahadev (Betalesh%var) on the left bank of 
the Pindar, A temple in honour of the deity has 
recently been built by Kesar Singh, a moneyed 
man of M. Walangara, He has also planted a 
small garden of fruit-trees and vegetable round the 
temple. 

Kedar Khand ends at the junction of the Kail 
and Pindar. Padmala lies in Manas Khand and 
Talor in Kedar Khand. They are Gharwal villages 
of the same Patti, Pindar Par, There is -a big 
stone between these villages, which contains an 
image of serpent carved on it. It is considered as 
the boundary between Kedar Khand and Manas 
Khand. 


Dewal to Lohajung, 8 Miles. 

26th Sepiember, rgir. 

The way is first a short descent and then level 
almost as far as the Kail village, which is nearly 
half a mile off. The way is then an ascent up to 
Hat village, and again level as far as Gamrigad 
(half a mile), thence a mile ascent, and again level 
as far as Walangara Gadhera which is crossed by a 
bridge of logs, and thence an ascent as far as 
Pilkhera Khal (in M. Lowani), where the pilgrims 
to Nand Devi halt for the night and second buffalo 
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i»crl()ced at the pUce in the name of the Kind 
ITierc arc two icmpJc**he<ls at thi» plicc 
^overftl .with jlajct. After a ahar|>*lejcen!. folJo«-ed 
l)j* a mUci «««nt. the roiJ pn$c< tljc v-iIUrc of 
I^wani. whence there h a smart descent to 
HhaunrifTitl. High ofnehN such as the lieutenant* 
GoNemor, during their tour in these parts, lunch at 
a ridge up tiiis place, whence lire wap is an 
unhroten ascent ififoughout the march. The %’illage 
of MunoH lies on the way aUout lialf a mile lower 
down the camping place, callctl luihajung. A 
Government ahicd school his lately Iwen srarted fn 
this village, which Is a fairly Mg one svirh Its many 
hitnlets. Tlie school house is just by the road on 
a fidge, stljcfc Indian gentlemen generally encamp 
in or<fef to avoid (he strong wind of the camping 
place higher up. Tlus camping place of Loliajung 
Is a commanding ridge, quite ijrtitd and level and 
extendeil enough to accommodate the pitching of 
scstral tents. From this place there arc footpaths 
to nhckaltal, Baraml.al. Ghes village and jethakharak 
ri.r Ali IJugpl, by which the hill ponies arc dri\*cn ' 
to Jiugrah (pastures) during tJ>e rains. About a 
mile eastward on the same ridge on 'a higher 
elcntioh lies Ajandhar, a treeless plateau covered 
sWth slender grass. Here all the sheep and goats 
on their return from the adjoining Bugyals (which 
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include Baidani AH, Kwanri, Monikharak, Anarpan,. 
Kuramtoli, Barartoli, Gintoli, Ghunghola Bagchyo,. 
Samkukur & Swagun) are shorn of their wool and 
then taken back to their respective Bugyals. They 
take about 5 or 6 days to be shorn in the month of 
Sawan (July). 


Lohajung to Wan, 9 Miles. 

2'jth Seplember, igii, 

Lohajung is a beautiful camping ground on a 
commanding level ridge beyond Mundoli village 
and just overhead of Bank, which is a hamlet of 
the former village. The place is so called because- 
Lohaswar Rakshas (Daitya) was killed by Nand 
Devi at this place. There is a small temple of the 
Devi on this ridge at the pass itself. Here the 
third buffalo is killed when the big Jaira (pilgrim- 
age) which takes place every twelfth year to the 
snowy Nand Devi, passes this place, Gwaldom 
and far off Marhaula mountain visible from here 
on a clear morning or evening. The Bugyals of 
Nawali and Bagichi above Ghes village are also 
visible. Beyond Bagichi lie Khetagari, including: 
the following group of villages i. e., Kheta proper,. 
Harmal, Chpting, Merkhet, Naldhura, Odar,. 
Lingari, and Chaur. Immediately eastward lies Air 
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HuRpl, beyond whlcli ii ihc Jethakharak shooting 
place. To the west is the high mountain on which 
lie Ikiramtal and llhekalial, or the Dhunga Bugpl, 
abort Supta). One of the five great survey 
boundary pillars, ciltcd Gafgaj. is situated on the 
Khamll, the highest peak in the Dhunga Hugpl, 
the second pillar being on Siskhani mountain above 
Tuni, or boundary between Gharwal and Almora, 
and the remaining 3 are at Ranigarh, Deba Dhamik 
(between Kingadl and ilangarsyun) and the 
•Mabagarh, Ajmere. 

The 'Qy from the camping ground of Lohajung 
is first a descent, then tolerably level and again a 
deep descent down to the Dhangari ravine, whicit 
•is crossed by a small temporary wooden bridge. 
Hence the «iy is a mild descent, succeeded first 
by a level ^vay and then by a descent down to a 
'rirtlct, called Kalibhcl, on both sides of which 
there grow several big Saur ( ) trees resembling 

the Papn or Rhojpatra. From Akhorigad, which 
is a short t\-ayonward3,llic way is an ascent as far as 
Mogindhar, where high officials lunch during their 
tours and whence the village of Wan and its 
camping place upwards arc caught sight of. Pelow 
.this Mogindhar join the Nil Ganga, alias Soligad, 
emanating from Batdani Bugpl and the Wan 
‘Gadhera. Kokundhar, beyond which is Kanol in 
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Mala Dasoli, is also visible from this place. The- 
camping ground is a fairly spacious ‘and level 
waste land containing a few terraced fields. There 
are several big Surain (Cypress) trees close to this; 
place. Mogindhar is a damp place. There is a 
temple of Lato Dewta at the upper end of the 
ground. A very big Deodar tree stands close to- 
temple, which is 34 feet in girth. It is the only" 
Deodar among so many kinds of trees in the 
jungle. The Nand Devi Jatra passes this place- 
and the iron image of the Lato Dewta is carried 
alongside of the palanquin of the Nand Devi, 
which is carried from this place by the Wan 
village people, who have got this privilege and 
receive offerings from the pilgrims in return for the- 
services. 

Kokundhar, mentioned above — called also 
Kukina or Kokantha — is a big ridge covered with 
Rago and Kharo trees, and is about 2 miles up 
from the Wan village northward. A great portion 
of Patti Mala Dasoli is visible from here. Lod 
camping place is lower down about three miles^ 
from the ridge. It is a portion of Kamol village 
and the camping place is therefore called after it. 
Hence too the descent continues and the way first 
crosses the Manigad and then the joint streams of 
Nandagini and Manigad by bridges of logs and 
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felled trees, respectively. After an ascent of about 
i miles stands Girt village, then nl)out 1 1 miles 
further up, the Ala village and alwul a mile ahead 
the road passe* ihrotigli a tfense jungle, called 
Chinapaial of oah and Tclanj trees, just nl>ovc 
Bora village. 'Hien comes Padprgaon, alwut * 
miles onwards, and then Ghuni village 1 1 miles 
still onw-ards lielow the road, and then lies Jlamnl 
village about a miles off. ITic camping ground of 
Ramni Is above the village. The wooden bungalow 
U t mile off the camping place. Birai Tal is about 
C miles from here by an IndilTcrcntly made foot- 
path all down hilt. 

From Ibimnl the road branches off to (i) Hanoi 
or Wan (j) Tapoban. Mala Painkhanda or Pana, 
Jhila Dasoll and (3) Ghat, whence a branch goes 
to Nand rra)ag and another to Banj Bagar, whence 
again a branch goes to Tharali and another to 
Narain Bagar. llic American Mission has two 
houses ac KamnI about half a mile cast of (he 
village. 

The eastern and higher peak of the Kokina is 
called Samkukra, where there arc ruins of the 
summer residence of an old Rajah or chieftain, who 
was thrown down a precipice by his Dolt bearers, 
on account of the atrocities committed by him on 
his subjects. The bales of his cruelties are simply 
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horrible. He used to drink the milk o£ women, 
whose children he would kill. He was always 
suspicious of his Doli bearers and used to tie them 
up to his Doli by making a hole in their neck 
bones so that they might not be able to throw him 
into a precipice without endangering their own 
lives. His winter residence was opposite 
Nand Kesari, where, too, there are the remains of 
an old fort extant to this day. 

The last villages of Mala Dasoli, eastwards, are 
Peri and Sutol, from whence Ghunguli, the place 
of worship of the Nand Devi, is only a day’s 
journey. Above these villages are Dhainauli and 
Balpata hills, where Thar, Jaras and Kastura 
games are available. 

The western hill of Kokina is Munyal Thau 
■( ), the way to which place is fit for riding. 

Shikari gentlemen often encamp at this place on 
itheir way from Wan, the distance being about 
•6 miles, and make short marches in the mornings 
•and evenings to shoot Thars, etc. in the adjacent 
jungles. One can only go to Baramtal, Bhekaltal 
and Mala Dasoli villages (Bheti Sizauri) from this 
Munyal Thau during the summer and rainy seasons. 
The eastern portion of Lohajung, between the 
villages of Bank, northward, Suya, southward and 
,Munoli westward, is called Ajandhar. It is a 
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treeless platcAu of extensu'c magnitude, sloping 
Aovm to llie Kail Ganga in the east In a narrow- 
edge ridge. It is covered hy a fairly dense jungle 
of Kharsu, Oak, Tehnj, RliodrxJendron and 
Rtt-ulns. Cosvs, huiTalocs, and goals of the 
surrounding villages graze here during the rains. 
Goals and sheep from the higher Uugyats (snow)* 
pastures) are shorn here in great numliers in about 
t$ days’ time. 

Dyo Singha Dewta's temple ties in about the 
centre of tbc plateau. There is .a key in this 
temple, by whicli it is said a certain Danu (Dait>'a) 
had excanted a spring In Mauza Mala Bandunl. 
He left it there and went to live in Tatraghar, 
above Sutol, of Patti Mala Dasoll, where there is 
a big temple without an entrance. A great fair 
lakes place here on the JJaishakhi Purnamaxhi day, 
in which several goals arc sacrificed. K^vanri, 
Patar Naebani, ( ) Sili Samandar, Wan 

Bug)-al, Bacham, Ali, Beribunga, Pandulhal, 
Khifkan, Bagaichi, Dungra Bugpl, though distant 
and on different mountain ranges, are visible 
from here. 

The story about Dyo Sinhgaruns as follows : — 

A certain woman with her young son went to 
■a Bandani block to weed Mandua. The son felt 
fhirsty. The mother gave him a Tdld (key) to play 
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with. The boy scratched the ground of the dry- 
ridge and water came forth and wetted his clothes. 
On the mother asking him the reason, he showed 
her the spring. Thereupon he left the Tdld at the 
Ajandhar, his Jhanguli (Jholi) at Chhepla (lower 
plateau between Ajandhar and Lohajung) and went 
away to Tatraghar. The mother bewailed his disap- 
pearance but in a dream saw that the boy had become- 
a god. He also told his mother how he left his- 
Idld and Jhanguli at Ajan and Chhepla. 


Wan to Jethakharak, 8 Miles. 

28th September, igii. 

The way rises upwards for about a mile as far 
as the ridge known as Ranakdhar. It is so called 
because Rankawar Daitya (Demon) was killed by 
Hand Devi at this place. The lower or easterly- 
portion of this ridge abounds with Ghwiral and' 
Sarau, while in the upper or westerly portion. 
Munyals are found. It is exceedingly pleasant and’ 
inspiring to stand or walk on this beautiful ridge. 
Westwards several Bugvals are visible. They are- 
(i) Mtmyal Tkak, called after so many Munyal 
birds found there (2) Khamil , where one can find 
a few Thars noA^ and then during the summer 
months and (3) Baramial where no game is found^. 
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but where Roat-herds with their goats encamp. 
East«irds are — (t) JiaiJani, where a few Thars and 
Munpis wish Kasa, Its male /airat arc found 
(a) 'rithang where yirlre/ and MunpLs with Kaso 
are often seen and (3) Wang Ifhandar, ^yhlcb is 
north of lUldanj. It Is said lo be the granary of 
some deity and the nllagcof Wan derives its name 
from it. Rice husk, they say, ia found here and is 
said to hare l>ecn carried here on the back of 
Tliars by gods. From Ranakdliar for a few 
hundred prds the way Is quite Icsi:!. wliich then 
descends down to a rivulet cailetJ Nil Ganga. whence 
there is a steep ascent for nearly 3 miles as far as 
Dauli Dinapk, lienee the way is fairly easy as far 
as Jairu Pani, where the Lieutenant-Governor 
lunched, pheasants arc numerous in this locality. 
The «ay hence Is a mild ascent, along the foot of 
the extensive Eildani (pasture) upto a shed 

known as Chaubari. Thence, or rather from 
Abindakharak it cowrs almost all the remaining 
distance a descent broken by one or two ■ smart 
ascents. 

From that portion of Jelhakharak which is 
•called Thar, the following peaks of the great 
Nand Devi (25,689 ft.) mountain are clearly and 
beamiTully visible. 

(^) Kanlekh the easternmost peak beyond 
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which lies the Pindari glacier and from the northern 
end of which the Pindari emanates eastwards and the 
Kail southwards. The northern and higher snowy 
mountains of Kanlekh seem united with the • 
Tirsuli, but they are separated by an undulating 
valley about a mile in breadth. 

(2) Tirsulij so called because it has three peaks 
(23,406, 22,490, & 22,360 ft.) rivalling each other 
in their brilliancy and eminence. Further to the 
north are two high peaks, the higher one of which — 
which is also the highest in the locality is called 
Nand Ghungti ( 22,000 ft, ), on account of 
its resemblance to a veil usually worn by the local 
women. A fourth peak, which is the lowest, lies 
between the Tirsuli and the second of the two 
peaks just mentioned. It looks more like a mound 
(Dhaya), 

Just below Jethakharak lies the village of Balan, 
-containing nearly 35 families. Its present Padhan 
is Pan Singh. Opposite this, beyond the Kail 
river, lie Himani, containing 15 families, with 
Padhan Madan, and Ghes with 40 families, and 
Padhans — Dali and Dhan Singh. 

Above Ghes village is the beautiful evergreen 
pasture known as Bagich, Bugyal, Munyali, Lungi 
and Jarao are found in numbers there. Local goats 
and sheep graze there during the hot weather and 
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rains. Beyond it is Mala Dhanpur of the Almora 
D/siricl. 

Above H imani be Dolan and Minsingh Bug^aJs, 
where Munyals and Thars are found in the upper 
part and beyond the Kumangad norlhuard is the 
Alundan Btigpl and still more to the north is 
Tangar Bugyal, where, too, Sfunpls, Thars and 
Kasiuras (Musk dcct) are found in considerable 
numbers. On this side of the Kail, xvithin 
M. Bahn, lies the Bugyal of Jogi Kolhi 
about which the following story is current. 

A hawker caught seven haxvks and was anxious 
to catch the cigJith, which was most beautiful and 
white as snow. He ai last managed to decoy him into 
his meshes, when all of a sudden in his hut, in. 
which he had placed the seven hawks, caught fire 
and was burnt to ashes together with the hawks. 
^He then went away in disapppointment applying 
the ashes of the hut on his forehead and taking the 
only hawk that remained to the Tehri Durbar, 
in order to make a present of the bird. The mount 
of this occurrence was since cafted by tfs charac- 
teristic name on account of the hawker's putting 
on the ashes on his forehead. 

The next Bugj-al is knoxvn as Chhatri Bagar, 
where many Muny^als, Thars and Fakras, are found. 
Next is Kumvari, the lower portions of which are 
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'Called Tiding, Phuldhura, Moni and Jethakharak, 
where Munyals, Fakras, Lungi — the most beautiful 
'Of birds — and sometimes Thars also are found. 
Bagich, Dolam, Mui, at Mutand and Dhaund 
ascend to meet the Kailash, while Jogi, Koti and 
Chhatri go up and meet the Tirsuli. 

Beyond Kunwari Bugyal to the north lies Kuram 
Toli Bugyal where people of Balan take their goats 
and sheep for grazing. South of Kumartoli are 
the two elevated mounts known as Anj'al Rauni 
■(abodes of Anyals), i.t. goat tenders and Panchkoti, 
beyond which northward is Baidani, the well-known 
Bugyal for horses. Southward of Panchkoti is All 
’Bugyal, whence a track goes from Mai Dhunga 
shed, also called Chaubhari ( )» by which 

place the road passes to Jethakharak. Ponies are 
distinctly seen to be grazing over the Ali Bugyal, 
from Thur Bugyal (above Balan village), from 
which place I am writing va.y notes. 

From this Thur summit are visible Ranikhet, 
Almora, Gwaldom, Kansain and Naini Tal hills on 
a fine clear morning. The lower portion of the 
Ali Bugyal is a dense forest of Raghu and Kharu, 
called Talo Khobla Jungle (ct^ 
the abode. of bears, leopards andjaraos (big deer). 
There is no ingress to or egress from it, nor any 
'track whatever leading to it from any side. 
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Northwird* of Kand Ghungti h ilic Dur» Girl 
•nowy mounuin. Ii> upper portion is dearly 
s’jiitile from the Thur. »hcrc Munya!*, lUkrans 
and a few LuoKt Wrd* arc found now and ilicn. 
Slpht-secr* and thUtaria il«it (hit nclphl>ourhoo<l 
in nutnfjcf* eserr tear, and (he villapcri near about 
do not »peak well of them, nicy complain that 
coolie hrJjiih (imprcjvil lervicc) If taken from 
them without ptof*cr payment and at the rt^k of 
ihelr apricuhure, Tlie TchsU chaprasi, they fay, 
only please the gentlctnen in order to obtain their 
IhUhit (reward) and prcsxnt the |>oor coolie* 
from apptruchlnR the (jentfemen to make (lieir 
Rrlcnnces known. • 

From the Maidlmnga »bcd a foot^juih leads to 
llaidani Kiind aly)m t| miles off. 'I'he uay is 
tolerably level, passlnf; alon;; tlie high hill above 
ibe Jairipant, alxaui half way Ixjiwccn Wan and 
Jeihakharak. There arc a small temple of Nahd 
Devi and tw'o still smaller temple* on either aide of 
it. One of them Is shaped like a platform, where 
there is a Dbaramsata In ruins. 

There is no regular kund here but a shallow 
Jake (300' X 300') which seems to Ijc fed by a 
spring apparently itself snowfed. The spring 
issues directly from the ground. At the southern 
end there is an egress for its waters to flow down 
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into the Nil Ganga below. There is a Sila (flat 
stone), over which is erected a shed covered with 
slates. There must have been a deep pool in 
olden times at this place. The earth brought 
down by avalanches from above might have 
gradually filled and made it shallow as it stands. 
Meghaswar Daitya is said to have been killed by 
Nand Devi at this place and it is in her honour 
that the spot is considered holy and worshipped. 
It is known as Baiiarani and the pilgrims to the 
higher and snowy abode of Nand Devi offer 
Pindas to their deceased there. From 25 to 60 
goats are sacrificed here annually, and this is 
known as Chhotti Jat. 

The way to the actual Nand Devi proceeds 
hence along a hill side, via Anwal Laundhar and 
then to Patranachar. The next parao or stage is, 
via Kailu Binayak, a big boulder, on which pilgrims 
rub ghee. It is believed to have the efficiency of 
granting a son to one who embraces it, a milch- 
cow to one who rubs ghee on it, and grain in 
abundance to one who offers fried grain to the god. 
The next stage is Sili Samandar, via Jyuragali a 
dangerous place where the Wan people enjoy the 
right to conduct pilgrims and collect a Timashi per 
head. The pilgrims sleep at night in a big cave at 
the stage. A stream flows hence to Mala Dasoli of 
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GljarvnI. Tlic last siape is known as Gumgull, 
which Is dirccil}* at the fool of the Tlrsuli. and 
where a big Puja Is offered, Hen is performed and 
hundreds of goats are sacrificed In honour of 
Nand Devi. 


sgth StfUmltr^ tgti. 

Min Singh, aliove Illmnl village, is 12,137 ft. 
in elevation. liunning northtrards, it meets a snox\-j* 
peak of which the clcwtlon is 20.010 feet. Going 
down by slopes for some distance it meets the main 
snowy peak of Tirsull and tlic clcx-aiion of which 
is 23,040 ft, 'fhe Tirsuli mountain extends 
eastwards and joins the main llimalaj-asa long way 
off meeting the Nand Devi peak, of which the 
average clex'ation Is 25.669 ft. This chain of 
Nand Devi peaks Is not dearly visible from the 
Tiiur mountain above Jethakharak. On a sunny 
morning the Tirsull peak emits smoke-like fog. 
The villagers of the neighbourhood believe the 
smoke to be rising from the kitchen of the 
Pandava brothers who survive there, according to 
the local tradition. Wcstxvards of the Tirsuli, a 
long way off is the snowy peak of the Nand 
Ghungti opposite and In an eastward direction of 
Irani village, where the Nand river rises. 
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Mouza Bhagoti, (Sirgur Patti.) 

JO/// Ocioher, igii. 

Above the village of Bhagoti is an old fort 
(Garh). It is now the temple of “ Guru Maharaj” 
Deota, by which name the Patti is called i. e., 
“ Sirgur In the village lies the temple of 
Bhagwati, after which the village is named. From 
the fort there is a pathway for water to the Pindar 
Ganga. At about half the way there is a pucca 
Naula, the water of which is used by persons going 
there to fetch grass or fuel. The villagers worship 
the Guru Deota once every third year, and cook 
Halwa and RoH and partake of them merrily. 
Sometimes the Patti people also join them. Before, 
the Bhag^rati an Athwar (sacrifice of eight animals) 
and therefore also called Ashthali takes place every 
third year. Peoples of other villages used to make 
the sacrifice before, but now it is confined to the 
Bhagoti people only. 
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Almora to Takula, 15 Miles. 

T1>3 'ray to !>cj?in with i< quiic level op lo 
NarapnqrariH Dem!. 'rhcncc It abends a litilc 
and ajjain l»ecomc4 Icwl. At Katmati, four miles 
distant from Almora, a shop is kept for the 
convenience of iravellcri. At DinJapanl, j miles 
further on, tlierc Is a bungalow an i fruit ganlcn, 
l*eIon?in5 to a certain Kuropcan jjenilcman. Four 
miles onwards there Isa nomirut ahopby the road* 
sitle helonsin? lo a certain man of Uhliuli with 
hardly anjthin? for lalc there. For another mile 
the way continues level. It then descends sharply 
for nearly tss’o miles, an I Is level for the rest of the 
way. A fc'v shops and a Oharamsal.a stand near a 
atrearn flowing } of a mile to this side of the Alrnora 
Taliika D.ak bungalow with Its outhouse standing 
on a ridge to the left of the raad. To the right 
side there is a shop where a village post oflicc is 
also located, 'fljcrc Is also a Dharamsala at the 
place. 

T&kulft to Bagheahwar, 11 Miles. 

Descending a few paces one has to cross a 
stream of cool smter by a wooden bridge. On the 
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other side of this stream the Forest Department 
has erected a cottage for the use of its officials. The 
way from here is an ascent for nearly half a mile and 
then a descent for,-f of a mile. It is then easy for 
some distance and again a steep ascent up to the 
Dewaldhar gate. 

Dewaldhar is a notable fruit garden lying to the 
left of the public road. It belongs to Lala Chiranji 
Lai Sah, Thulgharia, son of L. Jai Lai Sah, the 
late well-known treasurer of Kumaun. The garden 
yields delicious fruits of various kinds. There is 
a bungalow at its centre and two other houses. The 
bungalow though not very large is splendidly 
furnished and notable European gentlemen have 
often stayefi in it as guests of its respectable and 
hospitable owner. A house for keeping fruits is 
well-built at an airy place. The water-spout near 
the house in the centre is beautiful and very well- 
fitted for native gentlemen to bathe at. Roads in 
and round the garden are all well laid out. In short, 
every thing is so well arranged in the garden that' 
it speaks highly of the ingenuity of the able owner. 

The garden has two arch gates, bearing its name, 
one at the top of the ascent as mentioned above 
and the other, a short way down. From the first 
gate the way is a deep descent down to a stream 
crossed by a wooden bridge. The way hence is 
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TALUK A TO liAGHESH^VAJi. 

level up lo Bagheshwar. The town of Bagheshwar 
is a well-inliabiied one with a few small streets, 
paved with slabs llfee those of AIntora. It is 
named after Bagnath, the God, of whom there is a 
temple here besides a few others almost as cons- 
picuous. People have from remote antiquity 
attached great sanctity to this place. The two 
rivers Sarju and Gomti unite just below the temple. 
Both the rivers have suspension bridges over them. 
The larger portion of the Bamr lies between the 
two rivers, the smaller on the left bank of the 
Sarju. There is a Dak bungalow, a dispensary 
and sub-post office in Baghesh\s'ar. A well-known 
fair takes place here on Ulraunx day (middle of 
January), which continues for three days for 
pilgrims, but for about todays for trading purposes. 
People from different parts of the division and 
elsewhere assemble here, some with articles of 
trade and others for making purchases or attend- 
ing the fair and bathing at the sacred confluence. 
The inhabitants or shopkeepers do not .all live in 
Bagheshwar during the rains, for the place is very 
unhealthy at the time. They live in their houses 
situated in more salubrious places and move to 
Bagheshwar in the middle of October. 

From Bagheshwar one road leads to Gwaldom 
via Baijikbet another direct to D^varahat, via 
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Someshwar, the third to Almora via Takula, the 
fourth to Munsgari, via Nachani and Mawani 
Dawani, the fifth to Munsgari and also Indari, 
via Kapkot and the sixth to Berinag, via Thai. 


Bagheshwar to Kapkot, 14 Miles. 

The way leads along the right bank of the 
Sarju. Ari village of which the houses are 
scattered along the foot of a hill covered with 
chir trees, lies two miles further. Another mile 
onwards lies the village called Daso, which is 
similarly situated. A little way onwards a rivulet 
called Valigad emanating from Katyar side, joins 
the Sarju just a little way below its. junction with 
the Gomti and is crossed by a wooden bridge. 
The junction here is known as Balighat, a spot 
noted for its antiquarian interests. Near the sixth 
mile-stone is a village, called Anars, lying by the 
roadside and at the foot of a hill covered with chir 
trees. A stream flows between the main village 
and its cowsheds. The land below both is good 
and fertile. Near the yth mile-stone another 
rivulet considerably large, coming down from 
west, is crossed by a wooden bridge. Here lies 
Harsil village, situated similarly to the neighbour- 
ing villages. By the side of this rivulet and below 
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the village is a camping ground for olHcers on 
tour and travellers when making slow marches. 
There is no sliop hcrc» nor is there any house to 
live in. The way from Baghesh\m to Kapkoi is 
level all along with a slow gradient, along the bank 
of the roaring Sarju and intersected by various 
rippling rivulets which come doNvn from the left 
side, at places clothed with thick wrdure, to 
mingle their waters with the Sarju. 

At the Kapkot camping ground there is a Dak 
bungalow and a Dharmasala. Two large Pipal trees 
around which a spacious platform is erected and 
which stand close to the bungalow have considerably 
improved the site of the Dak bungalow. These trees 
stand so close together that they at first sight 
appear to be one and the same tree. A third — 
a Jaman tree has grown out of the Pipal trees. 

The large village of Kapkot is a little way 
abo%'c the road. TTie scenery here is pleasant and 
commands dn extensive view. On the left side of 
the road near the Dak bungalow live two mission- 
aries of (he London Mission Society in a house 
recently built by them. The climate of the place 
during the rains is not very healthy. 

The Sarkari Bania keeps a shop in the 
Dharamsala, as his services are required by 
traveJJers stajvng in the bungalow. He has been 
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given a piece of waste land outside the Dak 
bungalow compound to build his shop on. 


Kapkot to Saina, Miles. 

The Sarju is crossed by a suspension bridge at 
a distance of about half a mile from this place. 
There are two water-mills above this place, 
belonging to Kapkot people. They are conducted 
by a \rater channel cut from the Belung rivulet ' 
emanating from Pothing side (westward), a 
large village on an eminence. 

Opposite the 41st mile-stone (from Almora), 
beyond the Sarju, there is a large cave called 
“ Dotil Udyar ”. It is capacious enough to hold 
about 300 men. It is used by Melam goats, during 
winter. The I\Ielam people have built a pucca 
house for dwelling, close by it. 

The way from here is tolerably easy. At 
Khar Bagar, which is aboutthree miles from Kapkot, 
the road divides itself into two branches, one 
leading to the Pindari glacier and the other to 
Munsgari, The marches to Pindari are ; — 

(1) Lwarkhet, 9 miles from Kapkot. 

(2) Dhakuri, 6 miles. 

(.3) Khati, 5 miles. 

(4) Dewali, 7 miles. 
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(5) rhtirJcJ.i, 3 mflc<, — whence the I’indarJ 
glacier U nearly 3 miles. 

Tlicre arc Dak Iwingalotrs at every ssape In this 
side. (For parifcitlars regarding these stages sec 
elsewhere). 

Of the tray to Ti|ama. from Khar Il.tpr to Har 
Stnghla Rtgar, or rather Stint Dhttra, has a 
tolcrahly easy jilopc. Then ojmmcnces an ascent, 
which contintJes to tljc nme camping ground and 
ends at the Saint Dhttni a littic way tfptrarrls. 

The village of Saint Is situated 10 mites ofT 
Kapkoi. On the road to the left, near the village, 
there stands a house belonging to a Hhoti)‘a. 'Hie 
camping ground of S.tina Is higher up the village, 
nearly I i miles ommdt and al>ovc Hhalns Khal, 
lagga of Stlna. The camping ground is 
elemed, cool and often windy. A streatn of cool 
water flows near liy and there is a ilcnsc forest of 
calc, etc., castsvards on a high hill. 


Sainft fo Tajum, 8 Miles. 

The tray first. !>cglns tvith a little ascent, then 
it is level for a short distance and again makes a 
deep descent to the suspension hridge, called 
Ramari Pull, for aliout 5 miles. From here to 
Tajum the way is level for nearly a mile. There 
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is a Dharamsala at the Tajum camping ground for 
travellers to live in. It is a pretty big plateau 
between the rivers Jakula and Ram Ganga, which 
meet below it. The village of Tajum lies higher 
up and further to the east. Some of the leading 
Bhotiyas of Melam, of whom Mani Budha of old, 
and Kishen Singh, R. B. of later renown may be 
mentioned, called Milmwals, live here and have 
fairly big houses for their winter residence. They 
leave them in April and stay at Munsyari, where- 
also they have pucca houses, for nearly two 
months before going up to Melam. 

Tajum to Girgauh, 7^ Miles. 

The way is level for the most part, along the 
bank of the Jakula river. There are Kwiti and 
other Bhotiya villages by the roadside. From 
Purdam bridge over the Jakula Nadi, the way is a 
steep ascent to Girgaun village. Or the camping 
ground below it. It is a cool and windy place. 
The village is occupied by tenants under the 
Bhotiyas, w'ho themselves do not generally till land 
but trade all the year round. 

Girgaun to Munsyari, 10 Miles. 

The way is first a steep ascent for four miles. 
It is then an easy slope to the Betuli Gadhera, 
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whence there is again an ascent for half a mile to 
Bciull Dhura. It Is again a deep descent to the 
IJhcladi Gadhera, whence the xny slopes still 
do\rm\ards to Ixiam village, In which there Isa big 
house l>elonging to one Mam Btidha, a Milmwal, 
and also to Ranihl more widely known by the name 
of Muns)*ari. There Is a Dliaramsala at this place 
and a branch post oflice is also close by, In a shop 
owned by Sohan Singh. This place Is of a 
moderate tcm|>erature and h.is a good view. Al)Ove 
this place a hospital assistant and a preacher 
liclonglng to the I-ondon Mission live and Iiave 
built their house on a commanding ridge within 
M. Jaltha. 

From MunsprI a road branches off to Garjia, 
3 miles below Askot, on the svay to Dharchula, after 
crossing the Gori by a wooden bridge near Madkot, 
which Is a Ilhotip village about 5 miles disUini. 
The road then leads along tbc left bank of the 
river, rw the BboUp village of Mawanl Dawani, 
at a distance of 6 miles. Banakhcl or Toll, 7 or 8 
miles, respectively, and Garjia belonging to the 
Rajbar of Askot, where there is an Iron suspension 
bridge over the river Gori. Tlie whole journey of 
23 miles is quite easy. Jarya, Ghwlrar^ AViarand 
bears are found in numbers above the road and in 
the denser jungle on the other side of the river. 
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Ranthi (Munsyari) to Bin, 5 Miles. 

The way is first tolerably sloping and then 
somewhere level and at other places ascending or 
descending. About 4 miles from Munsyari the 
rivulet called Ghatgar, issuing from Pata Dhura, 
north of Polo and Jaimia villages, is crossed by a 
wooden bridge. A little way further on lives a 
registration Moharrir, who keeps accounts of the 
beasts of burden and commodities, imported and 
exported by Bhotiyas. Bin village lies on the left 
bank of the Gori river. Below the village is the 
camping ground where there are 3 Dharamsalas. 
The Gori river is crossed by a wooden bridgfe to 
reach Bin and the road at this place leads through 
rocks for about a chain. 


Bin to Bagudyar, 7 Miles. 

The way is level, but lies along the sides of 
precipitous hills. It first leads along the left bank 
of the Gori for about ij miles up to the place 
called Bharpatia where the river is crossed by a 

I 

wooden bridge. The way now leads along the 
right bank of the river and is easy walking. At a 
distance of another mile the river is crossed by a 
wooden bridge called Dhangsia, The way now is 
very precipitous and narrow. A recent land slip 
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ki!led 17 loatJed goals of a Bhotjp and injured Ibc 
otvner also. A fc'v of Mr. j. K. Goiulge's Settle- 
ment amins liad a hair-lireadtJj escape from (he 
disaster. 

A little on«*ards, at a place called ^farlolia. the 
w-ay again crosses (he river by a wooden bridge, 
and is quite easy and goo<I up to Ratigari, a mile 
off. It now becomes utterly bad for about 15 
chains being destroyed by slips and tlicn it is a 
succession of ascents and descents up to Bagudpr, 
which is a camping ground situated on an extensive 
but avaste plateau at the foot of a mounuin, on 
the Gori river side. Two Dharamsalas .stand here, 
but they are too small and poorly built to live in. 


Bagudyar to Kilhot, 7 miles. 

At about two miles from B-igadpr the road 
has been destroyed by (he Gori current. It 
formerly led over a large boulder. One Mani 
Budha built a strong wall to change the current 
eastward and open a good way for passers-by. At 
about half a mile onwards there is a great precipice, 
over which ilie way leads. Another half a mile 
and the way is again a sliarp ascent over a flight of 
stairs. The place here is called Mapang. Water 
from the mountain above falls at this place and 
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partially west the passers-by. The way is now 
pretty level up to Rilkot, a village of 15 or 16 
families. There is a Dharamsala here, but 
travellers encamp on the village fields. 


Rilkot to Maipa, 5 Miles. 

The way from Rilkot is easy for about 4 miles 
passing over a mountain side. Martoli village 
intervenes midway in a valley. It is a large village, 
second only to Melam. There is a bungalow 
-called Mangula Dhunga at a distance of four miles 
from Rilkot side. It belongs to the London Mission 
and is occupied by ladies attached to the Mission 
and their attendants during summer and the rains. 
Maipa village is only a little way hence and slightly 
above it, 

I 

Maipa to Melam, 6 Miles. 

Crossing the Gori by a wooden bridge the way 
leads below Bhurpi Mala and Tala, the two large 
villages, inhabited by Bhotiyas known as Burphals, 
and is fairly easy up to Melam. A little incon- 
venience, however, is experienced in walking, 
particularly on the ascents, from Rilkot to Melam, 
on account of the tenuity of air, 

Melam is the largest village in the valley. 
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About 400 families of Bhotips live here from May 
to September. There is no Dak bungalow or 
Dharamsafa here, only the London Mission has a 
bungalow and outhouses by the roadside. 

The route to Tibet is four days’ journey from 
here. It Is the most difhcult of all routes to Tibet, 
of wliich tbe easiest Is that via B.rans wlJey, 
Martoli, the next biggest village of the Bholips, ties 
4 miles lower down on the 'vay to Melam, whence 
there is a direct and shorter track to NitI in 
Gharn'al, but it is seldom used because it is 
narrow and winds over precipitous rocks and 
avalanches or rivulets springing there from. 

Tlic Melam valley is Inhabited by people 
bearing the generic name of joharls, which seems 
to be derived from Johari, the Patti and Parganah 
which it comprises. They arc subdivided into 
castes known by the names of villages they inhabit. 
There are Domt (low- caste menials) also among 
them, as in the lower parts of the Kumaon hills, 
who work as tailors, trumpeters, carpenters, 
blacksmiths, oilmen, etc. Shauka (Soka) is a 
general name applied to all the Bhotiyas whether of 
Johar or Darma, which latter includes Byans and 
Chaudans mentioned elsewhere. Their features 
greatly resemble those of the Tibetans, 
though the latter look physically stouter and taller 
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clime which they hax-e lo pass ihc greater part of 
their life. l*bere Is now a strong tendency among 
ihcjohar lihoUps to adopt the orthodox Brahma- 
nical rights of the lower hills and some have already 
begun putting on Chattdan (sandlc paste) on their 
fofehe.ids and read Iltn<!u religious hooks after 
bathing, at least when Imng in their winter 
residences. This is said to have come into vogue 
since one or two of the higher class Bhotiyas 
embraced Christianity and separated from their 
kith and kin for good. 

The Joharis consider themselves higher in caste 
than the Darmls, but the tatter repudiate the idea 
and say that they both have come down from the 
same ancestry and observed the same rites, marriage 
and funeral not more than two or three decades 
ago. This is borne out by independent public 
opinion and there are yet several persons living 
.who profess to have witnessed them both observing 
the same rituals. There has however been of late 
a great improvement among the Joharis so far as 
education and conformation to the orthodox 
Brahmanical riles of the hill Hindus are concerned. 
The Rangbang and Dhorang rites, still rife in 
Darma, are seldom observable In Johar, though 
Tibetan gods are worshipped in the old way by the 
latter people also, apparently on account of their 
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trade under their auspices. There have been some 
persons of note among the Joharis, of whom Nain 
Singh, C.I.E., the Tibetan explorer and Kishen 
Singh (now) Rawat, R. B,, head the list. Darma, 
though better off as regards wealth, unfortunately 
lags far behind in respect of refined ideas and 
social rites. 

The trading capacity of both is proved by the 
marvellously courageous way in which they have 
proved a match for the climatic rigours of the 
frontier and beyond, but the Joharis as a rule are 
not so affable as their brethern elsewhere, and. 
invariably demand exorbitant prices for articles of 
sale, compared with the latter. The practice of 
demanding at first double or triple the actual price 
and then higgling down is proverbial among both. 
Their dialect is also identical. They both generally 
affix “ Singh ” to their names but it is doubtful 
whether the practice is ancient or a recent innova- 
tion, which latter is no unusual thing to a student 
of the history of the Kumaun hiU tribes and the 
converts therefrom. But if it be the former, as 
their traits of physical hardihood favour, it goes a 
long way to show that the people are not only 
Hindus but Rajputs, akin to those found in their 
own neighbourhood and in the lower hills or to 
those who in olden times migrated to Tibet 
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from Central A’fiia. From what I have personally 
seen of the Dhotips and ihcfrwomcnfolk, I think 
their fortitude and Intrepedlty In keeping the trade 
monopoly over such tremendously difficult regions 
and their active habits like those of deligcntly 
spinning wool while carrjdng loads and driving a 
number of similarly laden goats, sheep and 
other animals over fearful precipices, are fine 
instances of Rajput qualities. So I am inclined to 
believe that they arc Hindus, either Rajputs or an 
allied branch of them or Vaisj-as, rather than any 
other people. 
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Kapkot to Loharkhet, 9 Miles. 

The way to Loharkhet (Lwarkhet) branches off 
at KharBagar, which is three miles from Kapkot.. 
The journey is not specially attractive. The road 
mainly lies through villages and hillocks which are- 
neither conspicuous in themselves nor do they 
command imposing and cheering views. On- 
reaching Loharkhet, which is situated at the foot 
of the ascent, the tourist leaves the banks of the 
roaring Sarju and girds his loins to make the steep- 
ascent of about five miles (from below the- 
camping place) for his next march. The air here 
seems to be cool and refreshing and consequently 
the fear of malarial fever in August or September, 
when there is no lack of it in the Sarju valley 
below, vanishes henceforward. The Dak bungalow 
is situated on a ridge bn both sides of which flow 
two streams, amid some oak and wild chestnut 
trees. 


Loharkhet to Dhakuri, 6 Miles. 

This stage of six miles, though a trying one in. 
so far as the steep ascent up to Dhakurikhan and 
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then Uie deep de^scent for the rest of the 
mcasiiring about i \ milcn are concerned, brings 
ilic tra\-el1cr to an altogether new region. The 
way is intersected by many rippling rivulets and 
there arc l>catitiful iikady p.itchcs well covered sriih 
trees and flower plants of \arious delightful 
colours. The higher jveaks, nearly all bare on 
account of the snow that covers them for nearly 
nine months in the year arc stu<I(fcd only with 
stunted phints here and there wj}}i thick, soft grass, 
and with the gradual climbing of the mounwins. 
tlic horizon esfunds am! one can cast Ids looks far 
and wide. And on ascending tiic Itiglicst peaks, 
which are about a mile off from the main route 
and arc called the higher and lower Chiltas, the 
tourist Is enabled to make a splendid survey of 
even the remotest mountains in the district from 
the snow-cappetl peaks of the Himalaps to the 
forest-clad peaks of the southern region. The 
Dak bungalow is situated in the midst of a 
picturesque glade cowed with exquisite herbage 
challenging the skill of the most experienced 
gardeners. The Uall Khatru trees with moss and 
ivy on them add to the beauty and grandeur of the 
dense forest here. The climate of this place is 
very cold and healthy. In fact, it is the coldest 
stage In the route. The water possesses particularly 
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digestive properties. So dyspeptics may conve- 
niently leave their phials and pill boxes behind and 
look to the stock of their provisions instead.’ 


Dhakuri to Khati, 5 Miles. 

This stage of 5 miles is tolerably level all along 
except for the first two miles where the traveller 
has to descend the valley of the Surag. There 
are a few imposing waterfalls. Though there 
are thickets in different places, yet they are not 
so dense as in the last stage. The Dak bungalow 
is situated in the vicinity of the small village of 
Khati. which lies in the Pindar valley and is a 
much warmer place and grows Barley, Phapar and 
Chua abundantly and Mandwa sparingly. Munial, 
Dafia Lungi, Pheasants and Thars arc found in the 
jungle and in the higher precipices of the vicinity 
of Dhakuri. 


Khati to Dwali, 7 Miles, 

Tiiis f,(age of 7 miles, ail fairly level, is the 
most beautiful and pleasant march, since it chccr.s 
the tmvellcrs in so many different w.ays and offer.s 
.1 thou'and curiosities to an observing eye. The 
v.-ay wliich is generally shady lies through dense 
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ihtcVtls. Some of the hilU rUe abruptly, while 
the trees juuirig out at tight angles and the 
waterfalls pouring forth their silvery water afford 
extremely picturestjuc sights. The eyes seldom 
lire seeing hundreds of faimy streams rushing 
down the Bides of the lulls. 'Hie glory of the 
dashing waters of the Pindxt is most !>cautifu1. the 
mild rays of tlie sun playingamong the sprays and 
producing splendid rainbow colours wblcli rual 
the work of a trained artist. Dwali Dak I)iingalo\v 
has a colder climate than that of Khati and U 
situated at the junction of the I'indar and the 
Pankhuakigar. 

Dwalt Co Phurkift, 3 Miles. 

lliough it is a march of three miles only, it is 
none the less fatiguing. 'Hie ascent Is gradual and 
nearly imperceptible. The sense of weariness 
wlucli overtakes the traveller is prolxxhly due to the 
rarity of the air here. In a few places there arc 
patches of uniform herbage with blue and yellow 
flowers on them which may well be termed the 
carpets of nature. The Dak bungalow here stands 
at the foot of .a high rock. Wild straw-berries 
grow in abund.ance rn the vlcirrity during August 
and September. G.ame loo, is found liere as in the 
I>}iskare irei^boerrhaod. 
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Phurkia to the Pindari Glacier, 3 Miles. 

From Phurkia to the glacier, the way is pretty 
level, ascending almost imperceptibly. The lo9al 
people count the distance to be 3 miles but to a 
traveller unaccustomed to such heights, it seems 
hardly less than 5 miles, the rarity of the air 
making movement very tiresome and difficult. 
Silvery streams do not yet leave the traveller, and 
the scenery is varied. Now the traveller meets 
with barren hills with masses of pebbles at the 
base or huge boulders vying with and often 
embracing one another, or again stately rocks 
towering in majestic splendour. About 2 miles off 
from Phurkia there is a cave which is believed by 
local men to be the winter abode of the goddess 
Nand Devi, after whom the highest peak in the 
Kumaun Himalayas is named. There are in some 
places gigantic square rocks supposed to be the 
sacrificial altars of the gods during epic period of 
Indian History. 

As the tourist approaches the glacier, huge 
rocks rise on his right and the snowy Trisuli peaks 
on his left. In the early morning, before the full 
sunshine has made the dazzle too strong for the 
eyes, the reflected lustre of the snows is noticeable 
and very pleasing to the eyes, and the tourist 
actually finds himself in the traditional celestial 
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regions of llic Hindu?. The pore air, the unearildj* 
glow, the snow}' regions near !>j' rising in front of 
him all combine to Inspire him with new life. On 
casting a glance at the glacier from a distance, 
the traveller is likclp to 1»c disappointed, but when 
he ascends the actiul ridge and goes down the 
moraine to the source of the Pindar his labour is 
fully compensated for. Tlie source of the Pindar 
at the base of the glacier is aiwut rt feet wide and 
the widili of the glacier Itself at this spot is not 
more than 15 feet. On proceeding further to the 
north, stones and pebbles. mixc<! with bard 
perpetual snow, form the observation ground of the 
tourist. In the middle the glacier measures about 
a tniie and tiny streamlets flow over and under It, 
naturally in a greater volume wficn it is sunny. In 
many places there arc pooh of water over the snow 
which freeze In the night and melt again at noon. 
Higher up cracks run In the snow generally from 5 
to 30 fee! wide and consequently it is impossible 
to proceed any further evidently without sappers 
and miners. These cracks give to tlie neighbouring 
snow the appearance of towers and pyramids. 
The glacier presents three different shades of 
• colour, black at the base, higher up blackish, 
while at the lop ft is pure white. All round, high 
'up a seemingly vertical climb of hundreds of feet, 
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tower the snowy peaks and their avalanches, those- 
mute giants that have suggested to the Hindu 
genius the idea of the great ashen-covered god, 
Shiva. The huge masses of snow which are- 
pushed down the sides of the Mandakot and the 
Ghungti mountains form the glacier, a trip to- 
which is decidedly most I'efreshing and health- 
giving and more than repays the traveller for 
all his pain and labours. I speak from personal 
experience. 

A Imora (height 5,300 ft.) to Lamgara (height 
6,450 ft.), 10 Miles. 

Leaving the town and proceeding in the 
direction mentioned above is a descent of 2 miles 
ending at the suspension iron bridge over the 
Sunwal river. To the left, close to the bank of the 
river is Bisvanath, which is the funeral place of 
Almora town, as also of the neighbouring villages ■ 
of Khas Parja, Uchyur and Tata Lakjanpur. 
From the other end of the bridge begins an ascent 
of three miles in Patti Uchyur. At a distance of 
about 1 5 miles one would find a cool spring 
(Naula) near Dhauragaon to the left of the road. 
There was formerly a school-house here which is 
now in ruins. A mile and a half higher up at a place 
named Pandhar, there is a shop in the vicinity 
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of wh?ch Is RtndanI N*auU (^rlng) to the right of 
the roul, the w^tcr of which is refreshingly cool. 
Higher up in t!>e wme ilirection Is tlic temple 
of Banri goJdess. Hence the road Is tolerabl}' 
level up to Lnmg.an, Tlicfc Is Another -spring 
called Garkha IVini half a mile ahead, and 1 1 miles 
further on lies General Wheeler's extensive garden 
on i>oth sides of the public road, litis garden 
was formerly an extensive tea plantation, of 
which a comparati\-c1>* small portion is now extant. 
It note grows apples, apricots. Hliotlya |!.ad.im 
Kngh'sh peaches. N’ashpaii (j'cars) .and such other 
fruiv trees. Tliis garden is callcti Jalna garden. 
Tlic Itcsl .apples In iltc Kumaon division and 
perhaps In India arc produced at Jalna. A number 
of bungalotvs .and ouibou'cs .vl.and somc\vh.at ap.irt 
from one another within the garden precincts. 
Between Garh-Kapani and General Wheeler's 
estate lies the Dhura village, the ance.stor of the 
inhabitants of which arc s-aid to have come from 
Kali Kumaun where they arc generally known to 
have been in the non-oflicwl service {Chotu m(*le 
thhifiya i>hala hurtchuh hoknya, meaning "short 
but robust, well fiitccf as bearers) and some of them 
have long settled in the town of Almora, com- 
placent m the memory of their superior ancestry. 

Lamgara is a charming place situated on a ridge 
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commanding an extensive view. There is here a 
Government staging bungalow and a Sarkari 
'(Government) Bania’s shop, the former a few paces 
higher up and the latter adjoining the road to its 
right. The Bania has planted a small orchard of 
fruit trees, in the midst of which he has built a 
house to the right side of the road. To the 
left is a house belonging to one Tula Ram who 
has leased it to a Mahomedan, This man keeps a 
good stock of beautiful hens, from which he raises 
presumably a fair competence. Another man 
Guman Singh is now erecting a shop close to 
Tula Ram’s. 

Lamgara camping ground lies within Patti 
Bisaud, which is to its west. To the east and north 
lie the patties of Malla Lakhanpur and Uchyur. 
The high hills of Jageshwar and Binsar lie to the 
north, considerably distant, but seeming to be near 
enough. Malla Salam lies at a good distance to the 
east. 


Lamgara to Mornaula (height 7,325 ft.), 
ZtYz Miles. 

(Patti Malla Salam.) 

The way is level for a mile or so as far 
as Hatikhan where there is a small shop and a 
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<hhapp^r TVJtlj two little patches of land on either 
side of the public road, fn which he has grown 
poutocs and plantetl peach trees, which arc yet 
young. Another road leads hence lo Devi Dhura, 
r/e Jainii school, passing through both Salam 
Pattis. ’Dlls road is a short-cut, hut hotter and 
full of ascents and descents and therefore less 
convenient tlian the other and more frequented 
t’M Mornaula. 

1*hc end of a smart ascent of a few paces 
further on from Ifatiklian completes the itth mite 
from Ahnora. To Its fight there Is a spring 
whence nalerls conveyed lo Halilchan shop through 
a watcr<oursc, Pof nearly a mile the road Is 
level, hut this 1 3th mile ends in a short, hut 
pretty deep descent ending at a stream of cool 
tasteful svatcr. lire svay is again Ics’cl. Kafal 
trees abound greatly in this locality. Many stand 
close lo the road itself. Tlicy bear ripe fruits in 
plenty In these days (l»csinn>ng of May). A few 
hundred yards further on lies a camping ground 
almost plane, on which stand the ruins of a very 
old Dharamsala said to have been once built in the- 
time of Chand Rajah. There is also a new Dharam- 
sala here built by certain villagers of the neighbour- 
hood. Close to the plane and on its right there 
flows a small stream which is useful for grazing 
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purposes during summer. A lane passes by this 
Dharamsala to Patti Bisod, One looking from this 
place towards Patti Salam, lying to the east, would 
find a host of big ridges and their beautiful 
offshoots scantly covered with trees, some coming 
from the north, others from the south and meeting 
one another so as to form a ravine. Villages lie on 
the slopes of these ridges. The Patti seems a cold 
one except that portion of it which lies lower down 
in the valley of the ravine. The road continues 
level and shady on account of oak and kafal trees 
growing on both sides. At the end of the 13th 
mile begins a short but smart ascent which is 
followed by a short descent. The road is again 
level. On the right of the i4lh mile-stone two 
small streams join just below the road. A few 
paces higher up lies the old Dol Dak bungalow. 
Formerly Dol was the first halting stage instead of 
Lamgara. Some 14 or 15 years ago a staging 
bungalow was erected at Lamgara and that of Dol 
thus fell into disuse. Government sold the latter 
to Col. Dansy, the late proprietor of the Lohaghat 
Tea plantation. Shortly before his death he made 
a gift of the building and its premises, etc. to his 
gardener living in Dol village, which lies on the spur 
below the bungalow. This man has sold the 
^property to a person in Almora who is the present 
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ow'ncr. *n>trc Jifc Two wa!cr*fj»ou'.k clove to the 
bt»n?aIow and by the fnadvldc. TIjc water Js 
cnmrjrtJ to ibrm /roo) the iirrant*. 'vJjicb. av has 
t»cen said, join a little Ixiow. A few hundred prdv 
further on, the md Ijranche* off into ivo, one 
leading to Ilhlmtal. 24 } mdc<. and the other to 
MornauU. Ftom iWv place to Saurjdiaiah, the 
way is level an 1 for the most pan sjudy. At 
SaufphauV, the Natni Tat or Hhrmut road, of 
wJjJrh a branch roe* direct to I)oJ from alwri a 
mile hishcr up. join* the Altnnra road to Mortutda. 
From faurplsauh the road makes a short ascent 
and (hen tjj» to Mortviut* f*/aL hutipatow it is quite 
level and vhady |avvtn; thtmish a forest of buj?c 
oak and other trees. 

MornauU sta^m^ bunsralovr stands on a com* 
mandinj; place. 'Hje j>crpr:ual snowy jwaks of 
the Himalayas arc divtmctly visible from here. It 
Is filtiatcd in 1‘atti MallaSalam. almost every village, 
of which is v-isiblc from here. 'Hie site Is at a 
great elevation. To live here in these diya of May 
U similar to lUang at Mmora in the end of 
February, at Ibinikhct or Pauri in the middle of 
Marchandat NainlTal In the first week of April. To 
the west and south of the Dak bungalow lies a very 
big jungle of oak and other trees. This mountain 
is the boundary in this direction between the 
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Naini Tal (Patti Chaubhainsia) and Almora districts. 
There was in old days a tea plantation at Mornaula 
belonging to Mr. Lyall, but it is all a waste now, 
A few tea plants here and there and a few fruit trees 
are still extant to remind one of the existence at 
one time of a good garden here. 

Mornaula is 3ii miles from Naini Tal via 
Dhari, viz : — 

Naini Tal to Bhawali, 6 miles, level 4 miles 
and descent 2 miles. 

Bhawali to Binaik (Chhakata) 3 miles, moderate 
ascent. 

Binaik to Champi 2 miles, first a short ascent 
and then a very gentle descent. 

Champi to Dhari, 6 miles, ascent 2 miles, level 
2, ascent |, gentle descent li miles. 

The way from Binaik lies amidst a forest. The 
villages lying here and there near the road are not 
inhabited during the winter months, the people 
going down to live in Bhabar and leaving the 
villages quite isolated during the season. Coolies 
cannot therefore be obtained on the way and must 
be hired for all the -way from Naini Tal to 
Mornaula and back. The way from Dhari to 
Mornaula is particularly solitary and jungly. It. 
leads along a mountain of considerable elevation- 
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^ontalnmg a dense forest with trees of different 
kinds and sizes, espcclany oak. 

A man-eater often haunts these approaches of 
hlornaula. It is so verj* jungly that many tigers 
Infest It, particularly when disturbed by Shikaria 
down in the Bhabar and Terai during winter and 
summer and olso by flies and other insects that arc 
numerous there then. 


'Mornaula (o Devi Dhurn (height 6,825 ft.). 
Patti Chalst. 10 Miles. 

The way Is at some places level, at others 
sloping, up to the loih mile-stone. A little vny 
onviirds there is a short ascent and then it is plane 
up to the end of the 2 ist mile. The 22nd mile- 
stone is on a descent which-coutinucs only a few 
paces further. For the next mile the road is 
fairly level and leads through an avenue of 
beautiful huge Oak, Rhododendron, Kafal, Tilan) 
■and other trees and Is therefore quite shady. The. 
last portion of the 24th mile is a deep descent for 
nearly a furlongs and the next mile begins with 
an ascent of equal distance. The road is then an 
abrupt descent as far as the Walik Khand 26^ 
miles In I^ttl Chalsl. This spot is well suited for 
a shop which an Inhabitant of village Khaorne, 
81 
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P. Chalsi, is proposing to set-up here. Hence- 
there is a steep ascent up to Devi Dhura. A few 
hundred yards lower down the 28th mile-stone 
there are two streams of cool water, a few paces 
apart from each other. 

Higher up slightly to the right of 28th mile- 
stone there are two huge boulders, placed one- 
above the other. The surface of the upper 
boulder is beautiful and wonderfully flat. This 
is called Ransila (fighting stone). Through its 
centre there is a deep chasm said to have been 
effected by Bhfmsen, one of the Pandavas, by 
means of his club (Gada). There is a similar- 
fissure in the lower rock also. A smaller, round 
boulder rests on the Ransila, which is said to have- 
been placed there and employed, as some say, to 
cause the fissures in the aforesaid boulders, by the 
same valiant warrior of the Dwapara age. Three 
platform-like piles of carved stones rest on the 
Ransila which are reputed to have been used by 
.the Pandavas as a chess board. A, few yards- 
higher up there are two other huge boulders 
standing sidewise. The narrow space between 
them is consecrated to Barahi Devi, Mahadev and 
Bhimsen. There is a third boulder equally huge, 
lying on the other side. Between this and the- 
other is a flight of stone stairs at the narrowest 
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place to enable the passers'by to ^^’alk through 
with ease. 

A fair Is held at Devi Dhura every year In 
honour of the Barahl Devi on the Srawani 
Purnamaihx (full moon of the month of Sravan), 
which falls generally about the last week of August. 
People assemble mostly from the neighbouring 
Pattis and some from a disunce also. Shop- 
keepers from flaldwani, Almora, Pilibhit and 
Tanakpur, t»es1dcs the local bazaars of Lohaghat 
and Champhawai, attend and remain there from 
five to ten days in order to sell their commodities. 
The attendance at the fair is at its highest pitch on 
the Purnnmathi and the following day, when it is 
estimated generally at eight to ten thousand. 
Tlic former day is marked by the observance of a 
certain ceremony knowm as Eagwal. Two factions 
{Dharas) arc formed mainly from the villagers of 
Pakhoti and Bhainsrakh of Patti Chalsi on one 
side, and Walik P. Chalsi and Samkalna P. Mala 
Rau (District Natni Tal) on the other. They are 
known as Mahar and Phart}^! Dharas, but are 
Dyokas of the priestly class appertaining to the 
temple. Their* relatives from other adjoining 
villages also join cither party. Formerly the two 
■parties used to 6ght each other with clubs and 
stones, whereby several would be wounded 
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seriously, if not fatally. The practice continues 
to this day, though no clubs are now used, nor are 
stones hurled with such force and recklessness as 
in old times. The parties at first hurl pebbles 
or small stones at each other from a distance, 
receding briskly after every throw so as to escape 
from being hit by the other. Then a few from 
each faction come closer with Pharos (a protection 
made of Nigala Weed) on their heads and sit 
down on the Bagwal flat ground, say lo yards 
apart, on either side of the Oda (boundary mark). 
Sheltering themselves under those canopies 
{Pharos) each party throws larger stones on the 
other. After a while the Pujari appears with a 
•gong a'nd worships the Oda, whereupon the parties 
disperse. Some of the parties receive pretty 
serious wounds which bleed but they do not 
complain and instead consider themselves the 
more blessed by the goddess. The hurling of 
stones is not confined to the Dyokas alone, but 
several Melawalas or spectators from the neigh- 
bouring villages also join it, as it were, religiously 
to propitiate the goddess. Tradition says that the 
practice is a remnant of yore, when human 
sacrifice used to be offered to the goddess but 
that she is now quite satisfied with bleeding 
wounds caused by the throwing of stones. The 
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goddess is locally believed to have the power of 
keeping its believers, especially such as bleed or 
cause bleeding or throw a stone at anybody during 
the ceremony, free from epidemics in genera! and 
from cholera, In particular. TIjc number of goals 
and he-builaloes, sacrificed annually by the 
neighbouring villagers for 4 days in front of the 
temple during the festival Is enormous and may be 
safely put at 500 and 50 rcspcctlwly. The heads 
and legs of goals go to the priest from Gorna 
village in Patti Mali Rau, or Takua In Patti Chalsi, 
according to their respective turns In the religious 
serv’lce and those of buffaloes to the Chamars of 
the village (Dcehamar), named after them, within 
which the temple and the Mela ground lie. The 
following forenoon is known as the ^fa:hh’^var day. 
On this day (he image of the goddess is taken 
from the temple to the Maehhv:ar Airi abode in a 
procession, followed by a great concourse of 
spectators. The Image and the person (who has 
only his dholi on), carrying U, arc to be religiously 
protected from a touch by anybody, but an Idea 
has gained ground that the goddess when being so 
carried grants off-spring to barren women or 
childless persons. The concourse ( womenfolk 
in particular) .in consequence, rush persis- 
tently to greet the image by a touch of the 
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carrier’s person or any part of the image itself, 
while/the carrier appears to lake all possible care 
to avoid it. The image is bathed and clad in 
fine apparels and jewellery by a man who is 
blind-folded and none is allowed to have a sight of 
it, probably either for fear of having to stop a 
practice connected with the possession of the 
temple property, or on account of the religious 
sanctity of its person. The Barahi Devi and the 
Airi Devi are believed to be sisters and an interview 
is, therefore, sought for by them, which is brought 
about on this day. 

The offerings of pice accompanied by husked 
or fried rice, made to the goddess by the people 
assembled, on her way to the Airi abode and back 
to the main temple is appropriated by any of the 
Dyokas or Pnjaris who may manage to lay their 
hands upon the offerings. Those made at the 
temple are pocketed by the Pnjaris in the same' 
way, except where they may not be done so quietly 
on account of their bulk or importance, which at 
last finds a place in the temple storehouse. The 
dark cavity between two huge boulders in which 
the main image lies greatly favours the practice. 

A few tall Deodar trees cover this spur of the 
ridge on which the temple stands. 

There are some houses in the temple precincts 
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afxj M'sJiparil of ihe McU JUmr bu!U Ion:? a^o b/ 
the nclRhbojjtjh:; rilh;;ef of ibr Almora and 
KalnJ Tal distnest for ihclf own accommodaUon 
during the fair. The^* remain wcant and imcarcd 
for throughout the year and arc In a tumh 1 e*dot»n 
condition. Traxellers who occasionally find 
shelter In them only lease heaps of ashes and 
other filth behind. 

The lijzxir contains only 5 amall masonry 
houses, In one of which. 10 the left of the road, 
the Gowrnmeni •hop-keeper tells the common 
anicics of food, and fn the other, to the right. 
It village post-oOiee Is ItxateiJ. TIjc post master 
sells cloth and other petty articles also in the same 
Inilldings. fllgher up the shop Is the si-aglng 
bungalow with an outhouse. Still hlgl>cr up, at the 
northern end of the ridge. Is a to»'cr.like small 
building In which there Is an Image of the 
Machhsnr Alrl goddess, mentioned l>eforc. It 
looks like the Image of a lioness, with something 
that looks like her (wo cubs, placed on Us back. 
There Is also a Lingum (black stone emblem) 
consecrated to Shh-a close by and a big, thick 
Slone slab held above the ground by (wo other 
stones of tame site. Milk la offered to the 
goddess by the neighbouring village people In the 
belief that by so doing their milch cattle will give 
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more milk and that if they failed to do so, the 
cattle would cease to give milk. The place being 
situated on the northernmost and highest crest of 
the hill commands a charming and extensive view 
of the Himalayan snows and the lower mountains 
far and wide. 


Devi Dhura to Dhunaghat (height 5,900 ft), 
10 Miles. 

(Patti Assi), 

A few paces off the Dak bungalow tbe road 
descends pretty much down to a small wooden 
bridge over a stream, and is then easy or almost 
plane up to the 30th mile-stone. It then gradually 
slopes downwards. Near the end of the 31st mile 
there is a cool, dear-water, rivulet which is crossed 
by a small wooden bridge. A little lower down 
another rivulet of greater volume joins it. The 
united stream is noisy then on account of its 
exceedingly sloping and stony course. There is a 
good pine ichir) forest here. The sloping nature 
of the road ends at Garslekhan which is 
crossed by a lane from certain villages in Patti 
Mali Rau in Naini Tal district via Gorsari, Patti 
Assi to Basund and Patangaon in Patti Chalsi of the 
Almora district. The road hence takes a smart 
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ascent and is again plane and shady on account of 
big oak and pine trees crowding on both sides of 
the road. Here and there are dense beautiful 
jungles of straight, tall pine trees, to the right and 
left of Garslckhan. The left part of the jungle 
ends a little below where the village cullh’atlon 
begins, though it calends considerably to the 
extreme north. The right hand portion of the 
jungle, between the public road and the ravine 
low down, is much more extensive. The road 
hence is easy and good so far as the end of 25th 
mile. A little nay before the 34th mile there is a 
dense Deodar grove at Pharka, where there is also 
a temple of some antiquity. A Ilindola (swing) 
is also pitched near the temple for the amusement 
of worshippers or people visiting the place. To 
the south of die 35th mHc-slonc the crest of the 
hill is crowned by a few good-looking Deodars 
just above the Toll village. There is a descent 
hence ending at the small wooden bridge over a 
rivulet. Then begins an ascent of about a miles. 
Nearly half-way between 36th and 37th miles 
there is a cool spring crossing the road. The 
remainder of the way to Dhunaghat (nearly two 
miles) is almost level. At Dhunaghat there is a 
staging bungalow with an outhouse to the left of 
the public road. To the right of the road, a little 
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lower down, there is a Dharamsala and another 
small house in which the branch post-master who 
is also a Sarkari Bania keeps his office and lodging. 
The Patti (Assi) Patwari has his Chauki close by. 
There are some pine and oak trees in the vicinity 
of the Dak bungalow. The pine jungle extends 
all over the main hill going do\TO from west to 
east and ending in a ravine. Immediately north 
of the staging bungalow, about half a mile higher 
up a little below the peak of the hill, lies Gahtora 
hamlet. Lower down there is a stream of water 
used for drinking purposes by the villagers and 
their cattle. 

Another spur of the hill is also covered densely 
with good pine trees. This spur is parallel to the 
other mentioned above. The road passes along a 
ridge and is level. To its right Rantyurd Kamlek, 
Mahargaon and Kanalgaon hamlets lie not far 
off the road and close to each other. Between 
Kamlek and Rantyurd there is a cluster of young 
but tall Deodars. These hamlets with the Deodar 
groves are visible from the 40th mile-stone. 

At some distance to the right there is a .big 
mountain with dense oak, Tilanj, etc., named Sidh 
Nar Singh Badrinath Dhura. An image of the god 
is placed on the top of the hill within an enclosure 
•of stones. About 10 villages of the neighbourhood 
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tTc to the Mr»icc« of the pcx!. Th« 

Mahanfox ch}<f pHctt Hvir4at AlmorsiancI msmpM 
the affair* ani service* of the gM from there. 

A little aM\*e the puMJe toil) are the ruins of 
o\A rharta iuglng bungalow. The sor here 
pa*ie* through ruung, grown up anA IwautlfuIIr 
pTctn I)ewhr, Khtrn or Tihn| tree* ant! a!>ou! a 
mile onward* I* the place known as KJaO Khan, 
where there is an oM primary school and where 
a new middle school with a big boarding house ha* 
recently !>ecn built. 

One branch of the road goes to I.ohaglut. 
7 miles, and the other to ChampKawat, 6 mile*. 
On the I.ohaRhat roatl, alrout a mile hence there 
li a Gorernmem school, formerly Tehsll! 
Tlalquatiandi. A little way further, on the 41st 
mlle**tonc on the Oiampliawai road, there is a 
stream of cool water crossing the road. There Is 
a short ascent hence. The road further on up to 
the 44th mile-stone !« tolerably Ic\‘el. This mile- 
r.one is in the midst of a jungle of oak and ni.an|, 
so dense that close by the raad side there was an 
antelope at this hour of the day (8 a. at.) graalng 
fearlessly. From the 45th mlle-stone a descent 
begins. To the left lies the sdllagc of Kharka, con- 
taining two good big houses of certain Khirak* 
"wal Brahman traders and a JiWie way dow/urards 
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there flows a rivulet between this ridge on which 
the road passes and the other running parallel to it. 
The southern crest of the latter ridge is crowned 
by a cluster of big Deodars. The descent ends 
at a Bhvinta (temporary and clumsily made 
bridge) over a stream whence the road passes on 
to the other ridge and begins again from a few 
paces further on to reach soon a rivulet which is 
joined by another stream containing only a little 
water in these summer days. The rivulet has a 
broad course and hence there is no bridge accross 
it. A steep ascent begins from a few paces further 
on. The 46th mile-stone Is on the ascent close by. 
There is a swiqg {Hlndold) here on the spur of a. 
ridge, on the other side of w’hich is the village of 
Dhamsain. The ascent is nearly a mile altogether 
and ends at the top of the ridge, called Maolckh, 
where there is a heap of stone collected in honour 
of a certain god called Kathbur in Kumaun, and 
Pathoria in Gharwal. Such collections of stones 
are not uncommon in the hills and really mean 
differently to what the villagers believe. In days 
of yore villagers were often put to trouble by 
either their neighbours or foreign invaders claiming 
supremacy over them and were often looted of 
their, valuables. The villagers instead of facing 
their foes with arms, which, if available must have 
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been of lilllc Importance in precipitous places, 
resorted to the easier practice of gatlicring together 
stones and pebbles from time to lime at an elcwtcd 
place on the vay, so that they might be useful to 
them in an emergency to drive ofT the intruders 
by pelting at them when they approached near 
■enough, or by rolling them down the hill which 
their enemies might be climbing up. An old 
direct branch of the Tarukpur road separating 
from Banlckh (Patti Mala Palbelon), avoiding the 
•comparatively circuitous road via Champbawat 
and running along (he Hingla Devi, eliat Jhula 
Ded (thick forest of oak, etc.), meets on this Khan 
( Maolekh ) and goes to the Mapuati estate, 
formerly belonging to General Mac Gregor from 
whom the late Captain Sevier purchased It, From 
this gentleman and his widow the estate is held 
•under a Trust by the Ram Krishna Mission, which 
keeps a printing press and a charitable dispensary 
■attached to the Ashrama situated on a beautiful 
-site. More houses are being built on this portion 
and on the remaining portion there are two nice 
■bungalows with outhouses, in which the saintly 
Mrs. Sevier herself lives. There is a fruit and 
•vegetable garden within the estate. The forest all 
•round is charmingly dense and a small lake stands 
'iin Us midst a short way off. There is a road hence 
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to Lohaghat which is nearly 3 miles distant. The 
way is fairly good, first tolerably level, and then for 
the most part a descent down to the wooden bridge 
over the Lohawati, which flows close to the station 
and whence to the Bazaar the way is a smart ascent 
and to the Dak bungalow quite level. The road is 
kept in repairs by the aforesaid Trustees of the 
Mayawati estate. The main road to Champhawat, 
we were describing, is sloping downwards from 
the Maolekh Khan, somewhere abruptly, at other 
places gently. There is a stream of cool tasteful 
water near the 47th mile-stone, where the descent 
ends. The road still continues a little sloping but 
is pretty easy on the whole. A plantation of Deodar 
is seen from the road to its left on the crest of 
a spur of the hill commanding the Dhakna village. 
Near the 48th mile-stone, to the right of the road, 
close to the stream side, a small plot of level 
ground is consecrated to a certain god, called 
Kalsin Deo. A partly curved stone of considerable 
dimension represents the god. The whole of the 
jungle in that vicinity contains hundreds of huge 
Deodar trees, besides many other kinds and are 
considered by the neighbouring inhabitants to be 
the personal property of the god. No body 
ventures to use or even touch any tree or its twigs, 
whether dried up or green. The old trees that fall 
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down rcm^jn on Ibe f;>o! and ibc (orcil J» 
consequently a denw one. The road from this 
place is easy hut uVes a sloping; course from down 
beJow Dliaknagaon Co tlic rinilct wliicJi joins the 
Chirapanl rivtilct Gtdni at Dipteshwar l>cIow. 
lienee ll)cre h an ascent up to Champluwat, which 
is but a ihort distance from here. To the right of 
the uphill road a couple of ruined houses belonging 
to Silkhola Jo^hi (so called after the s-iihge), who 
noa' Ibes in the Atmor.a toam, He surrounded l)y 
Utorny bushes an<l nettle plants of high groaih. 
T>je house of Almorn jhijhar Joshls, also ramed 
after the block of land within ChamphaNral village 
which they inlLnbited twforc, stands opposite on the 
other side of liie ridge and Is occupied by a singie 
rocrober of them. Ikjih families belonging to the 
same ancestry though very remote are considered 
as the highest clan of Joshls. They held rcspccia. 
ble clerical and executive offices under the old 
Rajahs in Kumaun. Their equals in descent 
among Brahmans arc Pandes, who still live in 
M. Simalta and Tali Manli, excepting a family or 
two. that have settled In Almora. These arekno^vn 
to ha« been the Rajahs’ cooks, which ofllce of 
lucre as well as honour seems to ha\*c been given 
to higher clans only, in those good old day*. The 
fact of eating or not eating Kalchi Rasai from 
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•everybody’s ( except equals’ ) hands is still a 
criterion of judging respectively, the lower and 
’.higher ancestry or caste of the inhabitants of the 
Kumaun hills, including Gharwal. The peers of 
these Joshi and Pande families are also the Pants 
of Jajul and Uprara villages* in Ganguli of whom 
a family of renown has settled in Almora and 
produced such eminent gentlemen, as the late 
lamented P, Budhi Ballabh Pant and his able son, 
P. Ram Datt, who holds a respectable Government 
post. The Pants were Raj Vaidyas and also held 
respectable offices in those old times of the 
Kshatriyas or Rajputs. Four clans dwell in and 
around Champhawat, ^fs., Taraki, Karki, Bora and 
Chandhari. They intermarry among themselves. 
The Boras are of two classes, the lower class being 
■called Koihliya Boras (weavers of hempen bags). 
Those who inhabit here belong to the higher class 
and the Chandharis here also seem unlike those 
found in western Almora, who generaly intermarry 
with the Vaishyas and are regarded as belonging to 
that sect. These four clans are known as the four 
Budhas (Thokdars). They held different offices 
under the Chand and other Hindu Rajahs and the 
Tarakig and Karkis were foremost among them as 
martial officers. 

Champhawat is situated in Patti Tala Cheral at 
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an elevation of 5.546fu from sea-level, to the easterly 
direction of Almora. It was formerly the seal of 
the Kumaim Rajahs before they «cttletj In Almora, 
some time during the tlxteenth ccntur)*. Tl>e 
palace of the Rajahs which lay in a fort Is now In 
utter ruin. The magnitude of the stones and the 
manner in which they arc chiselled — some of these 
exist on the fort-wall, doorway and the flight of 
stairs leading thereto, and several been 

Uirown down the — speak of the magnificence 
of the palace, whicli may well be comparctl with 
that of the contemporary Rajahs of Srin.sgar, In 
Gharwal, destroyed only btely by the well-known 
Gohaa flood of 189s* b said that when the 
foundation of the Cltamphavral palace was laid, 
the priest declared on account of the rare 
auspiciousness of the moment that it would remain 
permanent, the more so, as a big serpent hy 
beneath it. The Rajah became Inquisitive 
and demanded proofs. The priest demurred 
but ■ being prcssevl hard had to take out 
the foundation-stone with a long and heavy 
iron bar which pierced the head of the serpent. 
The Rajah was satisfied and asked for replacing ,it 
where it first lay. This was done but the priest 
predicted sorrowfully that the Raj would change 
before long, instead of remaining permanent. 
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The fort- wall with the gateway only now remains 
and within it are built the Tehsil, its strong treasury 
room and other blocks to accommodate its esta- 
blishment and the police guard. 

There are several spots in and around 
Champhawat which are celebrated as the abode of 
Devatas (gods). To the southwest resides the 
Hingla Devi, also' called Hyunla Devi, in the crest 
of the mountain of that name. There is no temple 
here, but a big stone deeply embedded in earth is 
consecrated to the goddess whom tradition believes 
to have come and settled there from the well- 
known distant Hinglas. About half a mile 
northward there lies an ancient building in ruins 
with a Naula (spring) similar to another on the 
same mountain side lower down on the track to 
and from Champhawat. These are known as 
belonging to one Rudhi Kumayan, whose practice 
was to go down to Bhabar when the migrating 
inhabitants returned thence and vice-versa, and to 
take away peoples’ things stealthily or forciblJ^ 
The workmanship displayed in stones of both' the 
buildings is exceedingly good. Opposite the 
building and east of the Hingla Devi’s abode, lies 
the Kranteshwar Mahadev on another and a much 
higher 1 mountain-crest, where there is a small 
temple and the view is more extensive. This place 
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is about 4 miles distant by a mostly uphill w’ay 
and by the other route via Hingla Devi's abode, 
about 2 miles only. Tarkcshwar^ Mahadev lies 
between both in the oUey of the Gindi rivulet, 
within the Chhirapani Tea Estate belonging to the 
Maharajah o! Nahan. A story runs that a milch- 
cow belonging to a certain Ganot Brahman of 
M. Bhagna, P. Sipii, when untied for grazing, used 
to go to the Tarkesh\rar Lingum through the 
Hingla Devi forest all the ^vay about 6 miles and 
pour her milk on the Ungum, On returning 
home in the evening she would give no milk to 
her otvner. This aroused his curiosity besides 
exasperating him. He therefore followed the cow 
quietly one morning with an axe on his shoulder 
and found her in the act of emptying her udder. 
The infuriated man gave a heavy stroke of his axe 
on the Lingum, which partly gave way, bleeded 
and pronounced a curse on him which brought 
about the destruction of his large family of twenty- 
two members. He then performed austere 
penance and built a Dbarams.ala near the Lingum. 
The god then spoke to him that his family would 
not be extinct but that no more than a single male 
offspring would be born and live to full age in his 
future posterity. His single descendant ever 
since from generation to generation up till now 
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/ 

makes a gift of a cow on every 5th Navaratra fall- 
ing in October. 

Dipteswar Mahadev lies lower down where- 
the Chhatar rivulet joins the Gindi rivulet. 
There is no regular temple here as the great god 
absolutely wants none. Maneswar Mahadev lies 
northwest of the Dipteswar on an elevated hillside 
at a distance of 2 miles from the latter. There 
are two temples, one of which does not seem very 
old, and a masonry work containing a spring, the 
water of which is believed to have emanated and 
run through a miraculous hidden passage all the- 
way from the Mansarobar of the Himalayan- 
Kailash. 

At Champhawat itself lie the temples of 

Nagnath and Baleshwar, The former was- 

established in honour of Nagnath, a disciple of 

Satnath who lived in Dewalgurh, Gharwal, in old 

times. The former became a great devotee 

afterwards and was successful in his predictions in. 

connection with the prosperity of the Chand. 

rulers, as opposed to those of Katyuri. He is. 

traditionally said to have grown the mulberry tree 

which stands to this day and under which he 

himself sometime after disappeared. The tree is 

» « 

said to have been grown from a small piece of 
mulberry twig which he had plucked for using as. 
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% looih'hruth anJ iSus): }n ihc g;&UR'! ihat 

il niight t»c«ome a Ucc. «Wth it divl. The Icmpic 
wit Ki up In hU memo:/ on the »pot after hit 
dceeife. There arc nrinat iron triJenu placet! In 
another IwUdinj tlrtlicitetj to ihc Ululrahnaih «ho 
atin teceltei aacfiricet of Imffaloct and Roau on 
Ore liijai Dant dap. TltU go! i» uM to ha«e 
al>olUhcd tirt oM cuatom of killing a «crifjcU1 
iKiIIalo Ircfofc him lip going the animal cun from 
•worJf, c5Cm while running— a cruel practice 
introduced bp th?*Go:k!ui and he did Ihlf hp hii 
tupcrmturil ajtpearance Iwforc a man of auihoritp 
among the |>eople, forhldding him to corrtlntjc the 
practice on pain of inrtant death. Tire aiiignment 
<>f rcitnuc to the Nagnath amount* to al'out 
Ila. t6 Including lam! held free hp the Pyjarit in 
lieu of Krvlcc done hy them to the temple. 
IUlc*h«'ar Mahadev it the mot celebrated of the 
god* here, lltcrc arc fite templet within the 
compound, viz., llalethwar proper, Rasmandal, 
dedicated to Sri Krithcn (incarruUon of Vijhnu 
Bhagwan), In front of which Is located the 
Sugrllrcjhwar Maliadev, Kalika, Raineshwar, 
Cliimphawatl Dol, daughter of Baneshwar and 
Bhairab. The last it a recent building and the 
remaining ones seem coeval and of great antiquUp. 
Tlicre are Inscriptions on three .stones known as 
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Brikhams here, one of which only can be 
deciphered and gives the year 1293 Shaka 
(Salibahan’s), but the inscriptions on the remaining 
two have faded so much that they cannot now be 
made out. The Tavirapairas (copper plates) which 
the Mahant possesses, although of comparatively 
very recent dates, are silent as regards the 
inscriptions. The exquisite workmanship evinced 
by almost all the stones of the temples and 
specially those of the Rasmandal, though of much 
antiquity, appears as if it were wrought the other 
day. These temples are said to have been for an 
age buried under earth and rank vegetation, until 
one Ram Datt Swami discovered them some 600 
years ago. His grave lies in the compound under' 
a house built in honour of his memory and since 
used by Yogis and pilgrims to the Kailash as a 
resting house, t The assignment of land revenue 
for services to this temple amounts to Rs. 1 10/ p.a. 

Nearly half a mile to the northeast is an old 
house called Nandlmngiaghar ( nine-stoned 
house). Its owners of the Pande clan deserted it 
and have been living in Mali Ray of the Naini 
Tal District for many years. It has only six layers, 
each of 9 stones finely chiselled and placed 
lengthwise to make the front and back walls and 
the other two walls contain 5 layers, each of 
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5 stones. The houic is three-storied. It is not easy 
to find out tlut there is a middle story, to wliicli 
there U apparently no entrance. IJui by a minute's 
examination one vrouM find that there is an ingress 
to it both from the lower and upper story. Tlic 
hou«e is now utterly dilipidaicd and may come 
down any day. It is so dark rnttdc that numerous 
UiLs are seen flying al>out In the upper hall in 
broad daylight, lleiwccn this houise and the 
Balcshwar temple there lies a huge boulder said to 
ha^•c been ihro'nt on the raa<lsUle ns at present hy 
IJhimscn r.inda%'a by means of his wonderful bow 
from the village of Tali Chaiiki, which Is about 
)j,iJf a mile o/T on the other side of the Gindi 
rivulet. 'Hie l>ouhler Is known as Gurpl (Gulpl) 
Dhunga because thrown !»y a Guryal (lx>w). llie 
powerful Ilhimsen is said to liavc come here at the 
instance of Sri Krlshcn for tlic purpose of burying 
(ns a means to assure him heaven) the head of his 
son Ghatotkach who was killed by a Sakli (Indra’s 
weapon) tlirown by Kama, a Kuru general of 
renown. Tlicre vms. so says the tradition, in those 
times an extensive lake of sanctity, where Mauli 
Kalangaon and Gorakchaur now stand. Ghaikit 
(an abbreviation of Ghaiotkacii), a god fn liic midst 
of a fine Deodar grove above the ChaukI village, 
dales from that epoch. 
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To the extreme cast, a short w-ay off the 
Champhawat Tchsil is the extensive plateau of 
Gorilchaur, at the eastern corner of which .is the 
temple of the Goril god, of which the image is of 
pure sandalwood, placed in the last or second 
room of the temple. On the outer walls of this 
room two huge stones carved into hideous images 
indicate the two Divarpals or sentries of the god 
within. The god was established here, as the old 
Pujari said, in the days of the Chand Rajahs, 
There is a staging bungalow with an outhouse 
at an elevation of 5,825 ft. in Champha^\•at, a few 
hundred yards above the Tchsil house. Just below 
it are the ruins of a kutchery house, known as 
Kotwal Cljaunra, belonging to one of the Rajah’s 
chief officers and a few chains to the north-east 
lies the Ranika Chautra (platform) erected by a 
Rani, apparently for sitting in the sun after bathing 
at the Naula below. But a story runs that she was 
illtreated by a certain powerful Rajput of Sali 
village on her way back from a pilgrimage to the 
well-known Purnagiri Itlai (whose abode is on one 
of the peaks of a hill rising high perpendicularly 
from the bed of the Kali or “Sarda” river, in Patti 
Tala Pal below) and that she declined to move 
from the spot where this platform was built 
instantly under her orders, until the man w-as 
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Icillcd. This ^\*as done through the combined 
efforts pf the /our Champia\m Budhas, under 
orders of the Rajah, and the treachery of his own 
Brahman priest. The Bazaar of old days stood on 
the ridge higher up the present staging bungalow. 
Traces of buildings arc eiianl at places on the 
ridge to this day. The present Bazaar Is lower 
■down the Tehsil on the joad leading to Lohaghat. 
There arc only two or three shops, but compara- 
li\*ely many houses erected In a row or Bazaar-like 
iashion. Once it vrxs a place of considerable trafiJe 
■but U has now altogether ceased to be so on 
account of Its chief.merchant and well-known resl- 
'dent, L. Tula Ram Sab, who was worth thousands 
iormcrly, becoming bankrupt. The road divides 
from the lower part of the Bazaar Into different 
directions, viz., southwards to Tanakpur, 30 miles, 
•and northwards to Lohaghat, 6 miles, and to 
Dhunaghat, it miles wcsUs'ard. Champhawat is 
not a very cold place, and is not at all malarious 
or unhealthy on account of its position in an 
•elevated valley beautifully surrounded by higher 
mountains. It was formerly a Government canton- 
ment station which was removed to Lohaghat 
.after sometime. There is a Sub Post Office at 
iChamphawat. Tanakpur Mandi is ordinarily a 
day’s inarch for the local men, but the way is 
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generally traversed in two days. The inhabitants- 
of the Champhawat neighbourhood mostly migrate 
to Tanakpur Bhabar in order to earn their liveli- 
hood by hulling rice for the Tharus and such, 
other labour and to escape from the cold of theit 
villages during winter. There is no bridge over 
the Ladhya river on the way, which, in consequence, 
remains closed during rains when the river is 
generally in floods and therefore unfordable. The- 
hillmen avoid going to the Mandi on account of 
its deadl)’' malaria and scanty habitation, which 
encourages fierce wild animals to infest the 
locality during autumn. 

The first stage from Champhawat to Tanakpur 
Bhabar is Deori, 15 miles. Jt is a big village 
having 5 Padhanas. There is a Dak bungalow 
with outhouses at this place. The way is quite 
easy and fairly p'leasant leading generally amid 
oak and Chir forests via Baulak, 5 miles and 
Dhaun, miles, barring a smart ascent from 
Dhaun to Bagela Dharamsala and a descent. 
The next stage from • Deori is IMeljhari aliai 
Sukhidhang (dry ridge), distance nearly 8 miles, 
consisting of one deep descent and a steep ascent. 
The Ladhya river lies half-way. It is a formidable 
river being in floods during rains and has had no 
bridge over it for many years. There is no Dak 
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bungalow at Sukhidhang. The camping place with 
an old Tehsil house lies on a fine ridge. The water 
supply is scanty and not very wholesome and this 
may ha^■e tended to give the place the name of 
Sukhidhang. Tanakur, the railway terminus, is 
nearly 9 miles, the way down to the Haiikhor bridge 
(distance about 3 miles) being sloping. The rotue 
is little used in the rains and autumn months 
on account of the Ladh)-a river, the wild beasts 
that infest the Bhabar portion and its malaria. A 
uay leads from Sukhldliang to the Purnagiri IMai 
abode via Tundyas, the distance being about 14 
miles. The old road from Champhawat via Salt 
village to old Brahan Deo, Mandi, passed close to 
Tundi'as and the distance to the Purnagiri measured 
about 18 miles consisting of steep descents and 
ascents. There is one more building of antiquity 
and of as much celebrity as the others mentioned 
already, about 2 miles from Champhawat on the 
uphill track to the M.i)’awati Ashram. It is built 
over a waterspring in the midst of a dense oak 
forest only a few yards below the present track 
aw’ay from habitation, the nearest being the village 
of Dhakna situated at nearly a mile’s distance. It 
is known as the Ekhatia ka naula, .meaning 
“ erected by one having a single hand The 
mason is said to have at an earlier period of his 
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life showed unsurpassed skill in a certain building 
belonging to a Shallow Rajah who wishing that the 
mason might not exhibit greater dexterity 
^elsewhere had his right hand mercilessly cut off, and 
it was with his remaining left hand that this marvel 
•of a mason executed such fine workmanship on 
stones used in this building afterwards. The 
numerous figures carved with so much delicacy 
and fineness are of exquisite exccllerice and speak 
volumes in favour of the expert who surely 
deserves to have his name immortalised on the 
merit of this work done with ;his left hand only. 
The man is said to have received a liberal 
•pecuniary reward for his former work from the 
Rajah who deprived him of his right hand and 
a still greater and more substantial one for the 
later workmanship but he did not live long 
to enjoy it. The building has now partly come 
down. 


Champhawat. 

The scenery and view from Champhawat are 
peculiarly charming and extensive, owing to the 
dense and beautiful oak forests that clothe the 
mountain sides in the vicinity of which the highest 
.peak is Kranteshwar Mahadev’s abode and the 
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next hipljcs:, the HingU Devi’s at)Odc. (On the 
southern side of the latter and at)0\’e Maunri 
village is a place known as Uhimkua where lihim, 
the greatest Pandis-a warrior, is said to Imr drunk 
the water of a spring there and there is an 
imprenton on a stone of the angle of his ;irm.) 
Tltc numerous perpetual snow^ ^>ciks of the 
godly Ilimalaps shine from afar to the 
northeast. 

Among other spots of notes In Champhawai 
there is a txsulder known as Xelatctdhunga (a stone 
(or cutting nose). It lies on a held lying by the 
Taaikptir road northward and owned hy one 
Daulia Chamir whose ancestors must have had 
iljc task of cutting the nose of unchaste women 
in times of the old Rajahs. 

Another spot known as iMthladhun^a 
(murder stone) is at the southern end of the 
present Champhawai iazaar, whence a way leads 
Dhuni and the Dyar Naulas, of which the latter 
has the reputation of giving the most salubrious 
drinking water supply In the neighbourhood, and 
the other to the Tehsil or Its Kharknaula, to which 
the water supply Is conveyed by earthen pipes 
from a stream of tliat name in the HIngla Devi 
hill high up. There Is no Dhunga (boulder) nov 
at the spot but it is called as before all the same. 
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'Tradition says that an official of the Gorkha Rajah 
interfered at one time with the mode of worship 
or sacrifice to the Bhairab Debta, offered anually 
in Asatij (September) at Champhawat outside the 
Nagnath temple. The god was offended thereby 
and he appeared to the official’s servant in a dream 
at night and enjoined him to cut his master in 
pieces just as the latter had done the sacrificial 
buffalo contrary to local custom but in conformity 
with the Doti one. The servant obeyed and 
killed his master accordingly at the spot since 
• called Lashkadhunga, 

The Jhejhar and Selakhola are two hamlets on 
both sides of the Champhawat ridge. The latter 
is so called because it is a shady locality 
(Seli-Shady). A family of Joshi now called- 
Jhijhar Joshi and Selakhola Joshi after them lives 
therein. The tradition about this family is that a 
Chaube Brahman from Jhushi in Allahabad, 
versed in astrology, happened to notice certain 
marks of a Rajah on the person of a young man 
who lay asleep on a sandy ground by the roadside 
and was a distant cousin of the then Delhi Rajah. 
He had lived for sometime at his sister’s in Jhushi 
but some disagreement took place and he under- 
took a pilgrimage to Badrinath instead of 
-continuing to. reside there.' The Chaube astrologer 
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\\\m ans! prcJictcd to !i5m that he tvas 
to become a Ilajah. after obtaining a solemn 
promise for to be nn«lc a Drnirj 

(Minister). On bis return from pilgrimage ilic 
young gentlemen tiirough the assistance of the 
ftstrologcr ma<!e nn acquaintance viih ilie Kat^oiri 
llajab, who again soon gave him lils daughter In 
marriage ami dowry of tbit “ Kumaun portion " 
of hit realm. ‘Hie young prince ruled it at a 
liajah and the astrologer wat ntade a Dr.van .ind 
from the latter dcsccndc«l tltc families of Joshis, 
now known as Jhtjhsr (the elder) and Sthkhfh 
(the younger) families of joshis most of svhom 
now live in the town of Almon. ‘Die word 
Ktimaun. by which name the three hill disiricvt 
are known as our CommUtionct’s division or 
juri.»diciion, is derived from Champliawai itself as 
it is now called, or the I’arganah Kali Ktmaun 
In which the latter lies. Kumaun, according to 
some. Is a corruption of Kurmanchal from 
Kurma, a tortoise, In wbicli form Vishnu Dhagwan 
is said to have appeared and lived for a time, 
close to the Kranteshwar peak, where there is still 
a semblance of the reptile on a stone. According 
to others It Is 80 called Iwcause Kumbh ICnran's 
head was thrown by Kajali Ram Chandra to this 
jcgion by mcam of Ws arrow during his conquest 
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of Lanka, This head afterwards formed into a^ 
regular lake which was in after age destroyed by 
Bhimsen Pandava after cremating his own son 
Ghatotkach at the eastern corner of the traditional 
lake, now known as Ghatu, having a temple in 
the midst of a fine Deodar grove and receiving 
sacrifice in September every year. The inhabitants 
to this day do not cremate their dead in all the 
area, supposed to represent the Kumhhu Karan- 
Khopri (skull) but take them a short way beyond 
it for the purpose. According to some, the word 
'Kumaun' is derivedirom Eamau, meaning an earn- 
ing person. There is no doubt that the people are 
generally born traders in various forms and it is 
probable the country may have got its name 
therefrom. The prefixing of the word Kali ” 
is also interpreted differently. Some say it is so-, 
called because of its situation so near the Kali 
river forming the boundary between the British 
and Nepal Governments. According, to others, 
it is named after one Kalu Taragi, who at one 
time owned and ruled the Champhawat neigh- 
bourhood and whose descendants still inhabit, 
some villages there, while still others hold that it 
was so called because of the dense or black ■ 
' forests of oak and Deodar which occupied its- 
greater portion. 
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Nagnath iemp!c (at CbanipJiawai) accortllng 
to fome a'sotiatcti with one Gannath who is 
said to have come to Kumatin from Doti. He is 
tradiiionaily *ald to ha\c j>osscsscd ceitnin divine 
powers an<l to lave fallen in love with a girl 
known aslllana lUmni (Brahmanl) from a certain 
JonIiI Khola in I’. Rangor, whom he took away 
seduclngly. lioih were, when discovered, killed 
by the women's kinsmen, and she was quick with 
child, a male one afterwards known widely as 
lUlo lUrm! w'as just then born. 

Tlie Nagnath Is said to have given clue of 
G.tnnath to his assailanu and so both used to 
worsliipped at different places and it is only of 
hte that the one receives worship in the same 
locality as the other. In former times they never 
appeared in the same locality. 


Champhawat to Lohaghal, 6 Miles. 

Tlie way Is gradually sloping along the rivulet 
known as Chetar Gadhera, which is crossed by a 
wooden bridge. From this place the way Is 
tolerably level ascending almost Imperceptibly. 
Nearly miles from Champhawat a stream of 
Walter called Telauni is crossed by a small wooden 
bridge, A. Ctw: fwsthts Nsp vbicnt ai 
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plantation of Deodars young and well-grown. 
It may before long cover a larger area as there is 
plenty of young plants of the species all over 
here. A short way up this place a steep uphill 
track leads to the Maneshwar. Only a few chains 
ofE there is, another clump of Deodars on the 
other side, to the west. A small cultivation bf 
villagers only intervenes between these two 
plantations. There are Deodar trees here and 
there at short distances from one another on both 
the ridges. If the propagation continues, as it is 
going on at present, the ridges might become a 
good Deodar forest in a few years. The 2nd 
mile-stone (83rd from Almora via Pithoragarh) 
lies close by. From here the road is more 
ascending and a little higher up is a spring of 
cool, tasteful water coming down a rock close by. 
to the left of the road. The ascent ends at the 
ridge where a Deodar tree is growing. This tree 
when grown up will be of considerable use to 
travellers as a shelter during summer. On the 
opposite side live the Bora clan of hill people and 
the larger one of the Manihars who own big 
houses, and point to Delhi as the place whence 
they immigrated.' Their dialect is a peculiar 
mixture of Kumauni and vulgar Urdu. They 
look very sickly on account of their sojourn 
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in the Tanakpur Ilhaljir. where the)' cuUintc 
Xham hnil kno^t7l as Manlhar Gdh after them, 
artd hax'c therefore to sU)* till late in the rains and 
repair thereto early In October. Tltclr features 
In general and those of the womenfolk and 
children in particular, show how malaria-stricken 
they are and make It doubtful, if llie clan wilt 
hold on long against extinction, which will l>c 
indeed a pity. 

nic 3Td tnlle-sione (Sand)ss l>etwecn this ridge 
and Manihargaon, the way licing quite level. Just 
abost the village the road descends. The 4th 
mile-stone (8 1 81) Is on the descent which ends at 
the wooden bridge os-cr the rlsnlct called lUlam. 
It is then alt level to where the I^hass-aii rl\-er is 
crossed by a suspension bridge. I..ower down to 
the rignl is a 'temple dcdicicd to Rikheshwar 
Mahadev of considerable fame. On the 8lh 
day after liie new moon iAihtami), Karlik 
Navaratra, a fair takes place here. A small stream 
named Kaicndra joins Ix>hasrati here just below 
the temple. Tsvo small images of Vishnu 
IJtiagv.-an placed outside the temple show splendid 
svorkmanship. Close to the entrance leading to 
the temple is located the image of IJhalrab, 
surrounded by a number of tridents, as is usual in 
Bhalrab shrines. The vray from the suspension 
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bridge is a mild ascent up to the Lohaghat 
station. 


Lohaghat. 

Lohaghat is situated on the left bank of the 
Lohawati river, six miles north of’Champhawat, 6o' 
miles east of Almora at an elevation of 5,725 feet 
above sea-level. Its site is an undulating extensive 
plateau, pleasantly covered with stunted grass 
almost all the year round. In the westerly direction, 
it is quite open to the extent of nearly three- 
miles. All the distance is a beautiful and undulat- 
ing grassy plateau gently rising towards the end 
of the valley known as Chhamnia. The villages- 
of Sui and Bisung lie on the ridge in a prominent 
position, and after these the Patti is named. 
It is the old Sunitpuri of the A suras from which 
the name is believed to have been derived. There 
is a very extensive grove of Deodar close to them 
in the north direction. The two old notorious^ 
factions of Mahar and Phartyal chiefly live here. 
They are said to have raised some trouble in the 
mutiny of 1857. Hence, or from near Chankandai,’ 
the whole of the Lohaghat plateau is clearly visible 
on other sides. ' Lohaghat is enclosed by high and 
pleasant hills covered with dense forests of oak,. 
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Deodar, etc. It w*as in old days a cantonment 
station for soldiers. The parade ground of tliose 
times lies on the left side of the public road and 
directly below Major Hennessy ’s bungalow, and 
the cantonment ^vas abandoned dong since on 
account of its remoteness from the planes, which 
made the supply of necessities didlcult, and the 
unhealthiness of most parts of the roads leading to 
Newpara. I'hc small market of I^ohaghat is 
located at the lower corner of the first plateau, 
jutting out into the river low down to tiie right of 
the plateau. 

There are a few shops of grain, cloth and such 
■other ordinary things, and these supply articles of 
food and other commodities to travellers and to 
the neighbouring village |)cople. Tlje llataar Is 
.gradually growing in impotwnce while that of 
Champha\vat is declining. Tlic Hazaar lines stands 
on a ridge and the space between them is therefore 
an ascent one nay, and a descent on the other. 
I'hc shoemakers who occupy the lower part of the 
market and situated at the back make good shocs^ 
used mostly in the Almora District. But they are 
not finer and more durable than those prepared at 
5rina'gar in Ghar^val, A Sub Post Office is stationed 
at the upper corner of the Bazaar. There is also 
.a dispensary close to the public road. It was 
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established from donations made by the European- 
settlers in the neighbourhood and the general 
local committee. Clumps of Deodar stand all 
over the neighbourhood and will probably one 
day grow to make a dense and useful forest. 

The plateau itself is grassy and treeless. It is 
at places covered with shrubs and bushes and is 
intersected by streams of water which are utilised 
by villagers (living higher in all directions at the 
foot of elevated ridges that surround Lohaghat) in 
irrigating their lower lands. At some distance to 
the west is a tower-like hill called Kotalgarhi or 
Bisungkot, which is traditionally known as the first 
natural fortification from which the Daityas 
(demons) opposed Maharajah Sri Kishen, who" 
after a hard fight killed them all. The bloodshed 
which ensued between these two rival parties was- 
so much that a river of blood began to flow and 
hence the river took its name Lohawaii. Villages 
high and low are scattered all round and are 
situated very conveniently as regards the supply of 
general wants and healthiness of the inhabitants. 
The fort is in ruins now. In the midst of it there 
is a very deep pool of water. Large trees and 
thorny plants have now grown within the fortifica- 
tion. It is a very commanding site and event 
Almora is visible from here on a clear morning. 
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A few blocks t>e1onging to the old cantonment 
are yci standing, having been repaired from time 
to lime for the accommodation of the district 
officials, whenever they happened to pass by the 
place. Some of them are used for ' school, 
dispensary and the American Mis*lon. 

Eastward to the right of the roadside Is a bunga- 
low formerly o'Mtcd by Mr. J. V. Stuart, late Deputy 
Commissioner of Alroora and now purchased by 
Government. It stands on a beautiful sUc shaded 
by a clump of Deodar. A handsome garden of 
some fruit trees and tea almts on the bungalow. 
To the left, close by. Is a bungalow with outhouKcs. 
belonging to Col. Tullock, a retired military officer 
of great popularity. Ills nobic wife keeps a slock 
of medicines and helps with it her Indian neighbours 
in whom she has always taken a great friendly 
interest. This habitation which includes some 
outhouses and a fine guest-house is weil-situatcd 
on a level ridge with a fairly c.^tensive view. A 
handsome orchard of (ruiMrecs is planted lietween 
these houses and the puHcroad. Higher up 
northwest, is the residence of Major Hennessy 
who is another retired militar}* officer. This place 
is on a higher elevation and is therefore more 
commanding. A pretty targe garden of different 
kinds o! fruit-trees has been planted with great 
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care and labour on all sides of the bungalow, 
except a little space in the west which is too steep 
and nearly unfit for the purpose of a garden and 
contains only a thick growth of oak and other trees. 
The main bungalow is surrounded by beautiful 
flower plants and creepers. The entrance to the 
bungalow consists of three pillars on either side 
of the road supporting rafters which are covered 
with creepers having beautiful red flowers. In one 
of the paths of the garden there are many Deodar 
plants which have grown of themselves. Higher up 
to the north on a spur of the high Bhabalta Danda 
Mr, R. L, Hennessy, District Superintendent of 
Police, Central Provinces, is building a bungalow. 
He is said to have selected the site to live in after 
he will have retired from service. This is "also a 
nice place with a good view but very chilly and 
windy during winter. 

The supply of drinking water at Lohaghat is 
from three naulas, excavated from time immemorial 
and situated at some distance from one another. 
The Mochis or other low caste people have their 
separate naulas. 

The Mayawati estate lying south-west is partly 
visible from the station. Of all the European 
settlers in the neighbourhood Mr. Hennessy is the 
most popular because of his good nature and his 
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Tnmgling wiih Ws Indian neig1>l>ours. lie is very 
anxious for the vreU-bemg of the neighbours and 
is a!»n)‘S willing to gIvT them good advice. He is 
really a very sympathetic and poiiuhir person, 
next to Mr. Sevier only, and has spent several 
years of his retired life at his beautiful estate of 
niialulta above Lohaghat proper. 

Tliere stands a temple dedicated to the go<ldcss 
“ Ilhagwaii " In the midst of an expan55« Deodar 
grove in village Sui consisting of four ntore lurnicts 
knowrt as Panua Chaukande, Dimgri, Kande and 
Chaubp ; the last lying just by the temple. A fair 
takes place at the temple on the Srawnni Pauma* 
mathi (full.moon of July) every year. Tlie Deodar 
gros-c represents the old historic spot or Citj,' of 
Shonxtpur t>f iht Puronas which ^^■as the head- 
■quarters of the Demon {Pahhas) chief. Banashwar, 
and where he with his Demon followers uas killed 
in a battle by Sri Krishen Bhagwan in the Divapar 
Age, whereby as already mentioned, a river of blood 
flowed whicli is represented by the Lohawafi A'arfi 
{river of blood) flowing to this day by the town of 
Xohaghat called after it. 

Lohnghftf (o Chhira, 9 Miles. 

The way, to begin with, is easy and good for 
little over a mile. 'Then it takes a gentle ascent 
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up to jMaroraklian, All this distance is nearly 
three miles. To the right and close to the Khan, 
lies the tea plantation now owned by a Bengalee 
Christian gentleman. The place commands a 
good view but is very windy. The building 
belonging to the plantation lie on the Lohaghat 
side of the mountain while the tea plantation lies 
mostly“on the Clihira side. It is situated on an 
eminence amidst a beautiful dense forest of oak 
above Raikot village through which a track runs 
direct to the estate. 

From the Khan the public road is a pretty deep 
descent for a distance of 3 miles ending at the 
Bagri rivulet crossed by a wooden bridge. The 
way is conveniently shady first, amidst oak forest 
and then under chestnut and other kinds of trees 
'at places. Two or three chains further on from 
the wooden bridge there lies close to right of the 
road a good cool-water spring and the remaining 
way to Chhira is all level, the distance being nearly 
3 miles. There is a Dak bungalow with an outhouse 
here and a Government Baniya’s shop is close 
by, surrounded by fruit trees. The site of those 
houses is on a ridge jutting down very low. It is 
therefore hot and unhealthy during summer and 
autumn. The bungalow with camping ground, 
is an open, bare place and the heat is therefore^ 
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much felt. Tljcrc arc a few pine trees here and 
there, hut they are loa thinly scattered to give 
shade to the camping ground. Opposite lies the 
village of Slngda In the same Patti of Kegarwan 
surroundedhy a tlen^c forest of pine trees together 
with a number of C^yura trees which yield a 
medicinal gur and ointment {f-hujua). The village 
is bully lacking in water-supply and Is salubrious 
bccatisc of its low jvasUion on a ridge jutting down 
to the Sarju river just ImjIow. 

ChhifA to Gor&na, 10 Miles, 

Immediately from Othtra there begins a deep 
descent amidst a pretty dense forest 

grosring Mil and straight trees, and continues so 
down to the Jhingra wooden bridge over the 
liingrl fjMjlet, which was cros«cd once before, two 
miles on the other side of Chbira. At this place, 
the rivulet joins the Sarju rher of considerable 
volume, which in Its turn joins the Kali river 
at Pachcsiiwar, five miles lower down, whence 
the combined rivers take the name of the Sarda. 
Pachcslnmr is a fishing gh.at and a cremation 
place for the neighbouring Patties of Gundesh. 
and Waldia lying on both sides of it. A direct 
way to I^chcshwar runs from Lohaghat via 
Chamdyol, in Gundesh, the distance being 17 
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miles, of which about 5 miles are a sharp descent. 
The way from the Hingra bridge is quite level for 
a mile running along the right bank in steep 
valley of the Sarju formed by the two precipitous 
mountains. Here the Sarju is crossed by a 
suspension bridge called Ghatpal, roughly 150 ft. 
long and the road passes on to the left bank of 
the river along the foot of Kantagaon mountain. 
The old road from Lohaghat via Chaukandai, 
Kalkot and Sinda comes up to Ghat Rameshwar, 
the confluence of the Sarmul Dhora in Mai la 
Dhanpur and Sarju coming down from Bagheswar. 
The Ram Ganga emanating from Namek in 
Dhanpur is a-J- miles upwards and the way thence 
is quite easy amidst a Sal forest. There is a 
temple of Mahadev at the confluence and two 
fairly big fairs take place there on the full-moon 
of Baisakh (April) and Makra Shankrant in 
January every year. Ramchandra Maharaj is said 
to have established the temple after bathing in the 
Surya Kund near there below Bantari village 
shortly before he left this world for the heavens. 
There is a good fishing ghal at Rameshwar and 
European gentlemen visit it in numbers every 
summer and also follow sometimes along the 
two river banks for fishing purposes as far as 
Bagheshwar and Tejam. 
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*n>c rmtl from the ftlur fospcn^Jon hfWpc Is 
all an a«ctni somtwhcic mlhl ai other places i iccp. 
At a dUtance oJ i } miles a young banyan tree has 
sprung on a Sj! tree ahil appear# to grow into a 
big one in a few years fiting It* roots In the 
gfottnil where (he mother tree at present stands. 
A big ca\'e calle\l ^ffirhuJyAr eliist Sksni,i V^yir 
lies clojc to the right of the road. The former 
name is phrn to 1: l»ccau<c people carrying ami 
attending corptes to Ramcsliwar. a sacred cremation 
place of the <frad iKxfics of the ncIghiKmrhorxh 
often lodge In this cast when they cannot reach 
iheif destination! either way. The latter name Is 
pUtn to it liecause the llhotlyas or ShanVas spend 
the night therein, while poing to and returning 
from Tarukpur with their luggage and animals, 
specially goats. Another cavx rather a big one 
and called Jatragaon Udyar is nearly two miles 
onward, a short way almvc the roatl to the right, 
close to which the Jailagaon stream of nice cool- 
water Hows. It Is also used as a halting place by 
local travellers. 

Gorna staging bungalow Is aliout two miles 
from this Udyar (Johaganj). Between the two 
caves half way Is the site of an old Dale bungalow 
on the old road which led higher up the present 
one. The Gorna camping ground Is on an- 
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elevated ridge fairly flat at the place. It is enclosed 
by a few Tun and oak trees which make it 
particularly pleasant and shady in the summer. 
One of the Tun trees was cleft from top to bottom 
by lightning, of which a terribly sharp sound was 
heard at Chhira. There is a staging bungalow with 
an outhouse and a Government Baniya’s shop close 
by the road-side here. The Baniay's private house 
also lies near by, surrounded by cultivated fields of 
the village Gorna of which the houses are situated 
a few paces off on the other side of a spur of the 
ridge which ends there. 

To the east, and at a distance of nearly four miles 
from this place, on the peak of a big mountain there 
stands the temple of Thalkedar to which, there is 
an assignment of property with an income of Rs. 52 
per annum. This peak is the highest in Kumaun 
ne.xt to Dhaj in Shor and has a most e.vtensive view. 
Ywo streams originate from this mountain and flow 
northward, which have each a pretty high waterfall 
visible from the public road near the Toli village. 
There is a story relating to an endowment origi- 
nally made to Thalkedar in the time of the Chand 
Rajahs w’hich runs thus ; — 

A sister of the Champhawat Kali Kumaun 
Rajah was married to the Rajah of Shor. The latter 
-wrote to the former that his wife was anxious to see 
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2 miles, is level and pleasant leading along the 
vicinity of beautiful irrigated lands. Here a rivulet is 
crossed by a wooden bridge whence the road takes 
an ascent ending at a ridge named Toll Khand 
about a mile distant. There is a small temple of 
the Kedar at this ridge to the right of the road 
and a track leads hence to the Thalkedar high up, 
about 3 miles distant. Hence the way is sloping, 
but from the Sejuni rivulet to Aincholi it is level. 
Again the way is an ascent upto the Aincholi ridge 
whence it is all quite easy and good, Pithoragarh 
lies on an undulating plateau in Patti Mahar, 
Pergunnah Shor, at an elevation of 5,334 feet 
above sea-level. There is an old staging bungalow 
here and a number of delapidated houses formerly 
occupied by a Gorkha regiment but deserted long 
since on account of the unhealthiness of the place 
and the difficulty of the transport of provisions, 
which Shor itself was unable to supply at a time 
of scarcity. 

The place is exceedingly pleasant in everv way 
but for its climate and drinking-water, supply. The 
whole of the beautiful Shor valley is visible from 
Pithoragarh, intersected here and there by streams 
of water and dotted with small villages on 
picturesque level lai;id, made into exceedingly 
good-looking terraces. The villages occupying 
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the \-alley generally samI on eminences and 
must have l>cen less unhealthy had they been 
csahHshcd Io\vcr down In llic \illey. Tlie 
drinking-water of rithoragath and presumably of 
the whole \*icinity N <|uttc disasteful and harmful 
except that of I^ndegaon Sillhan Naula wlihm 
compound. To a nenromer li produce* 
fever and stomach compbints even In summer, not 
to sj>eak of the rains, when even every permanent 
resident suffers from those complaints. When the 
Kharif crop stands rij)c. U Is very hot and sickly 
in the villages ol the nelghljonring valleys. 

At the south-western corner of the plateau 
there stands the old fort of Ixindor, nearly 
sixteen feel high, on an elevated large mound. 
There are looisholcs all along the fort-Vkafl 
about a j-ard apart for musketr}*, with platforms 
in the Inside for placing and levelling guns. 
A barrack for sepoys to live in lies within 
the fort, at the centre of which there is a deep 
reservoir of water to l>c got into by three 
flights of narrow stone-stairs apparently properly 
fenced before. The reservoir Is perfectly dried up 
now. There stands a grown up Padam tree (mild 
cherry) between the southern edge of the reservoir 
and the fort-wall. There arc two other good trees 
at the southern corner of the barracks. The view 
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hence is extensive and beautiful indeed. The 
whole of the Khas Parja Patti can be clearly seen. 
New houses have since been built within the 
fort in which the Tehsil with its Sub-Treasury is 
located and the Sub-Divi.sional Officer also resides. 

To the north-west on a comparatively 
commanding place lies a square tower called 
Wilkigarh, similarly loop-holed for musketry. 
This is now in ruins and may come down any 
day. The Walka Devi temple lies on another 
eminence, a few paces westward. 

The barracks of the Gorkha company stationed 
here before lie between the fort and the tower a 
little eastward. Many of these barracks have fallen 
and only a few are standing in utter ruin. One or 
two houses — one formerly a dispensarj- — still stand 
and are used by district officials and people travel- 
ling in these parts. The magazine building of 
those days is still extant. The Tehsil w'as located 
for many years until recently,! of a. mile off to 
the west, in Bajeti village. Four police constables 
with a head constable are stationed at the Tehsil 
to guard the Treasury, The site is comparatively 
low and the water reservoir here is more unhealthy 
than those used in the rest of Pithoragarh. Lower 
down is a large grassy beautiful plateau, named 
Ghorsyal, the parade ground of the old Gorkha 
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regiment, reserved air Government propert)* and 
separated from the old Tchstl site by a culti^-ation 
o! the village people. Higher up the TehsU site, 
where the lane leading thence meets the Almora 
road, there 1$ a stream of cool water issuing from 
the foot of the mountains high up. 'Hus water 
could easily be conveyed to the Tehsil vaclniiy or 
the BajetJ village for the use of Its people, but 
unfortunately It lessens much during the summer. 
Part of Piihoragarh is occupied by the Methodist 
Episcopal Mission, which maintains a dis|)cnsar)' 
and a school for the beneru of its neighbours. 
Miss Budclen is in charge of the Mission here. This 
lady has spent the best pan of her life in the 
Mission work of b€nesx)lencc. Ifergood services 
to God and humanity must have tong been 
remembered by many of the local people, who 
derived substantial benefu at her noble hands. 
But unfortunately there has already sprung up a 
feeling among the Hindu population which is not 
at all pleasing to notice. The converts have been 
of late styled with names of high caste Hindus 
(Brahmans and Rajputs) instead of their old 
family names, and apparently disallowed Christian 
names which converts of former time were 
privileged to bear. The belief among the local 
Hindus is that these converts arc represented to 
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the Mission abroad as belonging to highef caste 
Hindus. It is well khoW-n that one ot two Brahman 
converts at Almora have often fought hard for 
being addtessed as Messrs. so-And-So ahd not by 
their old Hindu names, and though they never care 
about their caste, yet they love to add their old 
titles after their new names. The Mission com- 
pound is established whete the old village Of 
Bhatkot lay, belonging in days gone by to the 
grooms of the old Rajahs. 

About two miles higher up from Pithotagarh 
on the Almora toad is the “kloshtmano” hill where 
Chand, Mund ahd theit subordinate Asuras were- 
killed by the goddess Since inhabiting the place. 
A Leper Asylum is maintained at Chandag by the 
M, E. Mission. There are over a hundred lepers 
at present who are very well taken cate of by the 
good Mission. 

The site of the original fort which gave the name 
of Pithoragarh is said to be on the ridge just above 
Lanth)Tira village formerly alloted to menials of the 
old Rajahs, hear which place, by the present road. 
Stands the GhantakarU Malladev. Numerous Firs 
or (Heroes) were killed in a battle which took 
place in old times bet^veen Rajah Ratanchand and 
his rival, Rajah Abhimanchand, and their corpses or 
bones lay in a heap there and hence the name 
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Pilhorxif^crh or ihe Pert of Pin. The name Sbor 
given to ihc Parganah if, according lo aome of its 
Inhabitants, derived from the fact that lUiagn'an 
Ram Cliandra ascended to ^ttvrr^ (heaven) from 
this neighbourhood, or pa«cd U just before bis 
ascendance. Hul the inhabitants have done tittle 
to retain the sanctity of the place, since various 
abusive epithets arc often applied to them both in 
mockery and seriousness by outsiders. 

At a distance to the west is the highest crest of 
the Cluandag mountain called Udeypur, where 
Udey Chand Rajah had his abode in days gone by. 
Further off i)>e Chandag mountain there is a high 
peak called Afurrhkta a» some Aturat (demons) 
were killed at this place by a certain goddess (some 
say Mahakali). The temple of i^foiht god or the 
god of rain lies on the hill of that name. W^en- 
ea'cr there happens to be a drought, worship and 
sacrifices arc made to this god, who is believed to 
cause rainfall. It is a fact that there is ahmys 
abundance of liarvcsl in the vicinity and never a 
scarcity. Indeed dearness of grain is not known 
in the valley. The cipenscs of the worship are 
met from subscriptions raised by the inhabitants. 
If the climate of this valley were good it would be 
an idea! place to live in. 

There is a road direct from Pithoragarh to 
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Almora which is 52 miles but is full of ascents and 
descents, the intervening staging bungalows being 
at Bans 7 miles, Hat 10 miles, Naini io| miles, . 
Pahnu Naula io-| miles and Almora 14 miles. 

Jhulaghat, the boundary place between the 
British and Nepal Governments, lies to the east, 

15 miles off. The whole way is level, barring a 
short distance near Badalu village where there is 
first a descent and then an ascent, and a distance 
of 2 miles from Gauryat village down to Jhulaghat 
itself which is a descent. The river Kali is crossed 
by a_ suspension bridge at the place. There lives 
a Sarkari Bania, a Chaukidar and a Dak Munshi on- 
this side of the bridge and on the other side live 
5 sentries of the Nepal Government. Some fishing 
ghats are inter'^persed in the Kali river up ta 
Pacheshwar, but the way is not direct and 
convenient. The road branches off to Thai from 
Sat-Silangi which is 4 miles to the north of 
Pithoragarh., The distance from Pithoragarh to- 
Thai is 29 miles. The way is a succession of plain, 
descent and ascent but the greater part is tolerably 
level.' It leads to the heart of habitation. The 
first stage is that of Dewalthal, distance 1 2 miles-, 
where there is an old Upper Primary School and a 
new one for the training of teachers. A 
branch post office is kept here but the dak is not 
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carried tbcncc to Thai direct. A smaJI lemple 
dcdicaicd lo the Uawai I>eoia, as iJiey call It. and 
enclosed by a stone stands by the road to the 
left of the Tlial village. Tlie raid from Kanalicbina 
which Is (» miles distant, meets at Dewalthal. There 
is a cool spring called Debuliadhara liclow Stl 
viffape on the «-ay. a| mffes from Dewafthaf. 
Mawani Is 9 miles from Dcwahhal. There is a 
Hindi I-owcr Primary Sehool here and a piece of 
l.ind left svastc to pitch terns gn. All the adjacent 
level land ov'crlook'mg the Uam Ganga used lo 
remain waste >)cf ore, but U )jas been now broken up 
and utlliied for growing sugarcane of which the 
culthatlon Is on the increase through the fruitful 
example of Mr, J. O. Stevenson of Bcnlnag and 
after him of Dhanlch.ind Rajhar. a big Hissedar In 
the Patti of Barahbisl. The way hence to Thai, 
distant 8 miles, is quite level, barring two short 
ascents and two similar descents measuring not 
more than one mile in all. 

Ttial lies on the- bank of the Ram Ganga, 
Tlicre Is an Upper Primary Hindi School here and 
a Brandi Post Odice which receives dak from 
Benlnag every third day and carries no further on 
any other side. There stands a big temple here in 
which a Caleshwar Mabadev Lingum is worshipped. 
Jl was buJJt m ihe lime of Ihe Chand Rajahs, 
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The story about it, as it goes, is that its foundation 
wall gave way for a time no sooner it was built. 
The Rajah then had a vision in which he saw that 
the building would not be finished until a human 
sacrifice was made. So a man was duped to bring 
a few pieces of gold and silver, which were 
designedly left in the excavation made for the 
temple foundation, and as soon as he went down 
huge stones were rolled over him to build 
upon. The foundation is really very deep and 
extends down to the stream emanating from the 
Naina Devi hill above. An image of Bhairab 
carved on a big flat stone is placed at the entrance 
of the temple. There are three more temples but 
they contain no image or Lingum. Besides there 
are two old Dharamsalas for the travellers and 
devotees. All these buildings lie on the left bank 
of the river which is crossed by a suspension 
bridge. On the right bank, higher up, there is a 
fairly large plane on which the main fair takes 
place on the Bikhwat Shankrant (second week of 
April) every year and the shopkeepers sell their 
articles. There are some mango trees planted by 
P. Ishwari Dut Ghildyal, when Tehsildar of 
Almora, which have beautified the place consider- 
ably. Three pucca houses have been built here at 
a distance from the Mela ground and belong to 
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Ilhiilii anti Maula Ii»u MolummetUni of Aifnon 
ton-n and Hijc: Ssnsh. 4 Jo!i\? {iho'.lp. TIjc ptucc 
h pajrJn^i imf»nriancc In of ihc iradc during 
the MeU gen-rrailj- Uir* for aMut a ^ctk. 
Mcrcluntn from Atmora KatWpur and the 
ntighMutlnr piitU ojKn slsopt ai iKal lime. 
The (aU l4 attended bjr the lUtotij aa of 

jo!iar«idj ifjcir wuntlfin cloth*. bUnVei*. 
and Dhmji ( fine and toirye ihawU ic*j>«tl''elj) 
and a Uv hi'] panic > left to Im; aolcHrom ihc 
Iljgbcth*rjf fair in Janoarf. and cJtcwhcrc in ih? 
InferSnt, and hy ihe I)anp-tf people »jjh Ihclr 
NipaU mat'i and Pi/jrj (lorei). Orangei ami 
planuirtt are alw cold at the fair rnottip hp the 
Shin people. 

TJtetc i» a fiihins ghat at Tiul in the flam 
Ganga and tiitnilar one* up to Tejam. 

'Hie road hnnchc* off to A«kot. 17 mites. 
Tejan, t3 miles, and Ilcninag. to miles, on the 
*«ay to Almora. From Beninag where there is a 
Branch Poiii OfTice, a Hindi School, a forest 
staging bungalow on the hilUlde al»ovc the public 
road and a few simple tea estates l)clonging to 
Mr. J. G. Stevenson, the Almora road branches off 
to ChauVorce, 6 miles, another lea estate l>clonging 
lo the aforesaid gentleman and Dharamghar, 
4 miles further on, whence one luanch ,gocs lo 
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Bagheshwar, 20 miles, via Anerichaur in P. Dug, 
nearly half way, where there is a Hindi School and 
another to Nachani, 1 2 miles, from Dharamgarh 
on the way to Tejam from Thai. Beninag is 
named after the Nag (serpent) of the name {Beni 
lit, means triple-twisted hair-tail) whose abode 
lies on a crest of the hill about 8 chains from the 
forest bungalow. There are other abodes of Nag?, 
in the neighbourhood - which are known as 
Pingal Nag (yellow serpent) below Chaukoree, 
Mill Nag (root serpent) on the hill between patties 
Nakuri and Bichla Danpur, Pheni Nag (hooded 
serpent) on the Khamlek hill between Mala 
Baraun and Pungraun, Dhaul Nag (white serpent) 
near Oda Bagicha belonging to Badri Shah 
Thulgharia, on the hill between Pattis Dug and 
Kamsyar, and Kal Nag (black serpent) on the 
peak of the high mountain separating the pattis of 
Pungraun and Bichla Danpur and jutting down, 
eastward to the Ram Ganga near Saukiaihal village 
so called because inhabited by Saukas or Bhotiyas 
of Johar. The abode of the Kal Nag is about 
5 miles, all uphill way from Thai. It is named 
'Ramanik Dwip in the Manaskhand, one of the 
great antique histories of the Hindu Rishis. . It 
is in the midst, as it were, of the Ram Ganga and 
the Sarju with their affluents Barar, Jhuniagad,. 
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Pungargad and Khar Ibgargad, and Is therefore %o 
called. A ftonc cml>cddcd deep tinderground 
beneath two trees of Kumkum and Padam. 
represent the Aag pod here. Tradition sap 
that Sri Kishen IlhagA^*an 'sas dcccUfully required 
by Rajah Kangs (Kam) to fetch for him a certain 
flotrer called Partjaiafcotmed bythe AV^who lived 
under u-atcr in the Jamuna at Mathura, so that 
Sri Kishen might be done to death by the serpent 
Rajah ; that Sri Ktshett du-ed into the u-aters and 
produced the iVjjfvith hh family before Kans and 
that ever since the under Instructions from the 
Rhagwan made his abode on the peak known after 
him as Ae/ A'ag Pakar. The stone is split at the 
lop which is said to have been caused by a certain 
woman of the Mahar clan, with her iron sickle, 
whose she^buffalo used to empty her udder on the 
stone cVer^’ day to her chagrin. No Iron things 
arc since taken there, nor any one of the Mahar 
clan is allowed to visit the god. 

There is a temple called Kkhatla Dehal (temple 
constructed by a slngledtanded architect) nearly a 
mile up the Balcshnar temple at Thai. It lies 
between the public road to Askot and the Baltlr 
village in Patti Mali. Between it and the road flow 
two streams, one of which has two pretty looking 
cibsc to each other. The wfiofe ol' the 
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pretty large temple, with its flight of stairs, a water- 
course and the two spouts to which it conveys 
water from the streams close by, a reservoir for 
water, the two spouts above it and sitting places in 
front and on the right and left of the temple, a 
Lingum with its Jaltari and a niche for articles 
of worship are all cut and carved skilfully, may be, 
from one and the same hard rock which appears 
to have been a huge one and which in one side 
(eastward) still appears endless in depth. The 
making of the temple and its steeple is simply 
admirable and displays marvellous dexterity on the 
part of the architect. The interior of the temple 
looks as if it were erected only the other day, but 
the exterior shows how very old it is. All the 
splendid carvings are extant to this day except a 
lion’s head which seems to have been broken by 
some mischievous person. Their origin is traced 
to the times of the Doti Rajah who ruled in Shira 
and had his fort on the Shiragarh. No regular 
worship is offered to the Mahadev in the temple, 
which looks like a deserted place, a fate the attractive 
architecture hardly deserves. There is a small 
pucca Dharamsala built close to the temple, which 
is of much later date though it looks much older 
on account of its unused state. Pandit Sureshanand 
Mamgain of Rithai Paidulsyun in Gharwal, 
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descended from the well-known P. Achahmand 
Pbaundar of ihc Rajah’s lime accompanied me in 
mj* visit — I should call If— a pilgrimage to this 
noteworthy place and fully shared with me In 
the high praise which the skill of the architect 
deser>*es. It Is Indeed a rare specimen of its kind 
in the Kumatin liifts. 


Piihoragarh to Satgarh* PAftl 
Kharayaft 10 Mites. 

The road from the dak bungalow Is level for 
a short distance, h Is then sloping doNvn to Rai 
Pul— a wooden bridge— over the stream rising 
from Chandak Danda and flowing down via 
Chalkesh«-ar hfahadev to join the Kali river 
about a mile l)clow the Jam Tarl village in Patti 
Saun. The U'ay from Ibis bridge is quite easy and 
good as far as Sat-Silangi village, a distance of 
two miles. It Is then a little sloping and again level 
for about a mile, then begins an ascent for nearly 
a mile followed by a level way for nearly as much 
distance. The way, then, is alternately descend- 
.ingand ascending and at last ends in a mild ascent 
at the 91b mile-stone whence the w’ay farther on is 
easy and good. On the ascent, nearly li miles 
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lower down Satgar, close to the road below a big 
cave is a cool spring of pretty large volume. A new 
road has since been opened from the Sat-Silangi 
School to Satgar. This road is fairly level through- 
out except near the school and near the Naini village 
where it is an ascent The stage now measures 
II miles by the new road. Satgar is a caifiping 
ground just on the public road, on a ridge, in 
the midst of a clump of oak trees. It is a shady 
and cold place. There is no staging bungalow 
here. An old hovel is the abode of Kalsin god, 
higher up of this is Kamal Nath and still higher 
up is a small temple of Chhurmal god, where 
there is an iron swing for people to amuse them- 
selves with. At some distance, on the peak of 
the mountain, on a seemingly inaccessible height 
known as Dhaj, is the abode of Jainti goddess and 
a little lower down is the abode of Khande Nath 
Mahadev. Dhaj literally means a heap of -wealth 
stored and set apart by a wealthy man over and 
above what he may require for his use during his 
lifetime. Several local men are said to have found 
wealth round about the peak in former times and 
so the name has been given to it. 

The camping ground of Satgar is named after 
the village which is a pretty large one of some 
40 families. 
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Satg&r to SinsMikhnn* PMtiT&l& 
AsUot. Miles. 

The at once tlcscemls lo where a Halqa 
Bandt school called Kanallchma has been 
established to the left of the road. Lower down on 
a pretty elcxaicd sUe is an old shop but now occu- 
pied by a native Christian. A government shop- 
keeper also keeps his shop here. One branch 
of the road leads hence to Dcwalihal, 6 miles off 
and another to Askot, laj miles distant. The 
villages belonging to llie Rajbar of Askot begin 
from ibis place with the Pali and Kanali villages. 
For a few chains hence there Is a short smart 
ascent. Then the way Is level for nearly a mile. 
Further on is a deep descent for 3 miles which 
ends at the wooden bridge over the Charmgad 
rivulet. The rest of the way, nearly 3 J miles, up 
to Sing.alikhan is a .steep ascent. 

The carnping ground is fixed on a ridge with 
no shady frees. Askot is visible from this place. 
Tliere is no staging liousc here. The perpetual 
-snowy peaks of the Himalaps of Nepal to Uic 
•extreme east are visible from here but those of 
B)ans and Darma arc hidden from sight by the 
Kuntigwar and Chhiplakot mountains \vhich were 
•covered with some fresh snows that fell a few 
•days ago. To the north are seen the snowy 
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peaks of the Johar including the well-known. 
Panch Chuli and those of Danpur. Higher up 
to the south of the camping ground, on an emi- 
nence is the abode of a god named Dhanlekh^ 
where a swing is also, pitched. There is an aided 
Hindi School at Sihgalikhan lower down the 
road to the right. 


Singalikhan to A&kot Camping girotind, 

5 Miles & Askot village, 6 Miles. 

It is all a descent down to the Gurgad wooden 
btidge, a distance of a little more than 2 miles. 
From here the journey is easy and pleasant. The 
Askot damping ground lies on a ridge in the 
tnidst of an oak clump. It is a commanding 
position. The Kali river runs down quietly in the 
valley to the south. To the left hand of 
the river lie the villages of Doti Nepal, some 
of which are perfectly irrigated. The Askot 
Rajbars intermarry with the Doti people, — their 
immediate neighbours and peers in birth. A 
little higher up lies a house belonging to the 
Arnericah Mission in which a native preacher 
resides. Higher up on the ridge there are more 
commanding crests of the ridge. On the highest 
crest there stands a chhappar of a certain Bhotiya,, 
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who generally winters on this ridge. The Almora 
road via Barechina 8 miles, Dhaulchina 5 J miles, 
Ganai 16J miles, Beninag 12 miles, Thai lomjles 
DIgtar alias Dindihat 10 miles, and Askot 7 miles 
total distance 69 miles, leads along this ridge 
first to the left and then to the right. The road on 
this ridge higher up is of an absorbing kind of clay 
as Is found all over the f^nsdowne in Ghartval. 
There are dik bungalows in ail the stages except in 
Digtar, where the camping ground is beautifully flat 
and large. There are two shops here in a corner 
easitt-ard and a third house belonging to a Christian 
in another— nor{h\?urd. The Forest Department 
lias lately built a staging bungalow on a hi!!, 
called Ghorchaunr, aliout ai miles to the west of 
Digctr, There is an abode of a god known as 
Chhurmal on a high peak of the same mountain, 
in which lies the staging Forest bungalow. On 
another peak close by, called Sirekot, from which 
the Pargaruli Sira derived its name, there are the 
ruins of a fort of an old Rajah of Doti. A flight 
of stone stairs from the fort to its Naula (drinking 
water spring) below to the west are extant to this 
day. Both the peaks are visible from the Digtar 
camping ground. There are copper mines in 
the neighbourhood but have gone out of use for a 
-long time, 
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From the higher summits above Askot proper 
one can clearly survey the perpetual snowy peaks 
of the Himalayas from Nepal to Danpur. Though 
far away they seem to be near enough. The peaks 
on the Byans and Darma side are not visible, the 
high Chhiplakot mountain which, too, is often 
covered ' with snow, hides them from view. The 
smart shower that fell last afternoon (month of 
May) has accumulated a thick la^ver of snow on 
that mountain. 

Askot, unlike Shor, abounds in forests of oak, 
pine and other trees, ^ To the north the jungle is 
denser and there are but few villages on that side. 
The Rajis or Banmanus (wildmen), also called 
Rawats, inhabit this jungle of Chhiplakot in the 
neighbourhood of the Toli village and on this^ide 
of the Gori river and are sometimes seen. They 
used to dread even their neighbours, the Askot 
people, very much before and still more the official 
class. They have, hoAvever, now become used to 
mixing with their neighbours and to carrying on 
their petty trade with them. These wild men have 
the reputation of making good wooden jars and 
indeed they make fine ones with the poor tools 
they have, which they exchange with articles 
offered by their neighbours. They generally live 
in the forests lying on both sides of the Gori and 
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Kali rivers which even their young ones 
swim across with unimaginable ease and 
dexterity. They sometimes till land, but do not 
much depend upon if. The Rajis claim royal 
ancestry and an elder and therefore superior branch 
of it than iha'i of iKe Rajhar. They salute nobody 
except perhaps the chief Rajhar, not on account of 
his personality, but because of the Gaddi (throne) 
which he sits and which belonged according to 
them to their own branch in days long gone by. 
They, both mate and female, used to be stark 
luked and did not feet ashamed at all of their nudity 
till recent years and have now begun to be scantily 
clad by wrapping a piece of coarse country-made 
cloth round their loins. Of the whole community 
I found only one putting on a Mxrtai (a jacket 
with sleeves) and two with Phatui (sleeveless 
jackets) and they, too, not without their favourite 
wrappers round their loins down to the buttocks. 
The womenfolk and younger males are still too shy 
to appear before the public or strangers but the 
elderly males can now talk freely with any one. 
They used to put wooden vessels of their own make 
near the houses of their neighbouring villagers with- 
out being seen and the latter on their turn used to 
fill them with some coarse grain. Then, when there 
would be none to have a look at them they would 
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stealthily come out of their hiding place, empty the 
utensils and take to their heels, of course leaving the 
utensils to be possessed by those who paid the 
price in kind. 

Their general features agree considerably with 
the Bhotiyas and Tibetans and show them to belong 
to the I\Iongolian race. None have thick moustache 
and beard, which if ever grow very sparsely and 
are of brownish colour. They do not much differ 
from those in the Askot neighbourhood. Their 
dialect, however, is perfectly different and can be 
deciphered by none outside their own community. 
But there are some among them who now under- 
stand Hindustani and prattle a little in it. 

They live mostly on %vjld fruits, roots, fishes, 
which they easily catch and wild fowls and bigger 
games, which they kill by means of primitive traps. 

They are a nomadic tribe and do not live for 
more than a few days at one place, nor have per- 
manent dwellings, except a few in Toli block, about 
2 miles westward of Askot, in which two families- 
live for the greater part of the year. When moving 
about in the jungles they prepare a chhappar to 
dwell in for a few days, or so long as eatable roots- 
etc. are available in. the vicinity, with branches of 
trees and grass with all imaginable alacrity and 
directly all go out in search of their food in the- 
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junpic. As a rnlc each a mtal of wkit he 
Ofihc brings from the |unglean(! c»rn the case of 
children o\er 4 year* is not an exception (o it. 

Oiild mrilage U unknown among them. 
Maniapes arc scuted Ity payment of one to five 
Katcha rupees (equH-alent, tcspcctivclj, to 1 a as. 
9/.) and Rs. 4 of currem English coin (0 the girl's 
parents and a feast is given to a small procession 
headed by the chief rtun among them or the Dftami 
who is their priest, doctor, counsellor, and 
wlut not I 

Disputes are almost unknown among them hut 
if e\Tr any crops up, It Is seiiletl by their own 
Panchiiyat most conclusively. 

Dead bodies among them are cremated on the 
risxr banks. Tlie family of the deceased fast on 
the day and no oilier religious ceremonies follow. 
But the lodge sshcrcin a death occurs Is at once 
given up. A family xomclimcs keeps one or two 
goats and a cow wltldi they carry from place to 
place where they fbcmsclvcs mo\x. They prefer 
liwng on sunny hill-sides or low hut Jungly river 
valleys to mountain tops, probably on account of 
their want of covering, and this may account for 
their blackish complexion. They smoke tobacco 
which they grow a lUtlc near their dwellings 
and make up the deficiency by leaves of 
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Tunga or such other \sild trees. A single Hooka 
is sufficient for the whole community. They have 
no special gods or temples of worship but there 
are certain rocks in the midst of the jungles 
which they frequent, consecrated to their deities 
called Khudai and Malikarjun. Only red flowers 
and green branches of trees are generally offered 
to their so-called gods. 

A little lower down the camping ground is the 
residence of the Rajbars of Askot and their tenants, 
the former living on an elevated place and the 
latter lower down. The Rajbar heir-apparent has 
taken his abode on another eminence slightly 
lower down, while on another ridge still lower down 
but more commanding than the two above is the 
temple of the family god of the Rajbars. The 
god is called Malikarjwi alias Angalekh, by which 
latter name the hill is also called ; Malikarjun is a 
corruption of Mallikarjuna which literally means, 
‘white like the jasmine flower,' and is an epithet of 
a Shiva Lingum, specially that in Sri Shaila. The 
god is worshipped on Dasain of Navrairas, falling 
in Asauj or Kartik (September-October). The 
chief Rajbar alone is authorised to worship the 
god. On the Karlik Purnamashi, the women of 
the Rajbar’s family also visit the god. The chief 
Rajbar’s wife herself worships the god on the 
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evening ol ihe Chalurdashi while the Rajbftr 
himself worships on the Purnamathi or • the 
following day. There atfe 3 Dharamsalas round 
the temple, which are occupied by worshippers 
and their families dating the Mela which assembles 
in the evening of the. Ohaiurdathx and disperses 
on the following forenoon, and also by ascetics 
occasionally, one of whom lived a long time there 
and acquired wide fame for his piety and divine 
powers. The inhabitants of Askot come to 
congratulate the Rajbar during the fair. Such of 
them as are respectable bring with them Vamaon 
(a flat small drum) or kettle*drum {Nakara\ They 
are rewarded by the l^jbar at the rate of Rs. 3 to 
Rs. 5 according to the degree of respectability of 
the recipient or the value of the present they make 
him. From this place and lower down to the 
south-east, where carefully cuUimied level fields of 
red soil lie, the scenery of the - Kali river is 
picturesque and pleasant. 

There was no staging bungalow at the camping 
ground of Askot for a long time. The Rajbar has 
now built one amidst nice and tall oak trees on an 
eminence, for the convenience of European travel- 
lers in particular, who used to suffer some incon- • 
veniencbv for want of a suitable 'house at the 
cTOTTpiug-piUce. niere is a .tillage Fost Office 
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and also a primary vernacular school at Askot but 
no Bania to sell flour, rice, etc., which is a pity. 
A Mohammedan keeps his shop of cloth, Bhotiya 
woollen articles, musk and other petty articles 

only. It would be well if he sold flour etc. also. 

/ 

The ablest of the Rajbar family at present is 
K. Kharak Singh Pal, a very promising Govern- 
ment official, most amiable and obliging. 

A man-eater sometimes appears in the Anglekh 
hill of Askot and according to local belief only 
when the Malikarjun or Anglekh god is dissatis- 
fied with the paucity of worshippers’ offerings 
made to him. But when propitiated the god-in- 
the form-of-man-eater disappears and ceases to kill 
human beings. 


Askot to Baluakot, also called 
Kuchia— n Miles. 

Immediately from the Askot camping ground 
the way takes a deep descent of nearly 3 miles 
which ends near Garla village, where to the right 
of the road there is beautiful water-fall of consi- 
iderable height. Close 'by, the Gori river issuing 
from the Millam glacier and passing through 
Johar, .is crossed by an iron suspension bridge. 
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ASKOT TO flAr.rAKOr. 


licit ! (cHtn'I a» it «ctr, nnct mme in the 

irtMl AlaVnan'h In ilie Clturw-al 

Atnnnjt itk tfKjn'l thtic arc 

K7 rranj' |»r4tJ!tfal *f-cclmcn« of th^k: fminrl 
In the tJir.V* t»r U>t Ahlmn:Ia. »}>tfc I u<c<! to 
amijrt wr*H:U an I uV.c much tlclijtljt for jo lonj; a 
iKTtolIn my I.sj'ity chlMhcxvl. Tlit «aicrof tfit 
Ccwl fitTf I* co-^t an.! tatteful IjuI a little Inferior to 
that of the AlaVnan'fa. 

f-'rotn the otfjcr jMc or pillar of the hriifgc one 
hranch of the roaif lea<f* to joKar and the other to 
Darma art'J Hj'ani. Clote hy li a Government 
Dharamuta »ith /o«r compartment* on each litJe 
an ! a hVPcr room on the front with a verandah, 
reail;* lepj. 

Ihr «i!<!men live on the hlllj In 

tin! jlile anl iheh carele«*lx *r»a«!c ctiUi«tion la to 
l)C fonri'! here an'! there. .\fcw pacta ontvanls Is 
ihe a;jh mHc-none. near *»hicl» a numl>er of sprinRS 
pour ihclr nateraon the rmd.wlicncc they arc con- 
%-eyct! hy a cliannel to a lUiotip campinR ground 
for planting and growing toMcco. The way from 
the suspension bridge Is easy and good. TItcrc is 
a ItiUe ascent near the aSih mllc-stonc. 

Tlic moilc of sowing Indian corn is peculiar 
here. A man ploughs the land and a woman with 
a (nilLetfuI of grain on her heatl follows and puts 
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carefully and accurately in the furrow one grain at 
every span. 

The Kali and Gori rivers join here at the 
extremity of this ridge just below Dudi village, in a 
valley between two other big mountains. The 
junction is called Joljib, where a big fair takes 
place on the full-moon of Kartik (October- 
November) in which Bhotiya woollen cloth includ- 
ing Thnlmas, Chu/kas and Sabdans (surprisingly 
beautiful and durable carpets) are sold. A small 
temple of Mahadev lies on a narrow plot of land 
between the two rivers. The Nepal Government 
has a Chauki (guard-post) on its side to check 
tthe transport of grain and other commodities from 
hat side to this and vice versa. Those from this 
Government who go even empty-l)anded to the 
Nepal side are charged one Blana (i of a seer) 
of rice by the sentinel placed at the Chauki. Both 
the rivers are crossed by Sangas or temporary 
bridges during winter and summer when the 
volume of water diminishes. They are swept away 
as soon as the water swells either by heavy 
showers or by the melting of snows. In that case 
the only means of communication is the iron 
suspension bridge at Jhulaghat. There is a short 
ascent from the wooden bridge near the 31st mile- 
stone. At some distance further on there is a 
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descent which ends at the ^ind mi{c*stGnc. The 
war {* level, occasionally interrupted by short 
ascents and descents. At the 341I1 mile-stone 
there lies a camping; jjrotind of fJhoiijas where 
they winter. A pipal tree lias been suiubly planted 
by tlie roadside which has suflicienUy prowTi to give 
stside to travellers. A small Dliaramsala lias also 
l>ecn newly built here. Close by are two water- 
mills worked by a single canal dug from a stream 
crossed by a wooden bridge and joining the Kali 
a little way down. 

The camping ground is locally c-allcd Kuchia 
namesl after a god in the norlheru corner of the 
plateau. Ualuakot Is a village higher up. Kuchia 
it situated close to the right liank of the Kali 
river. It Is In a low level ground at the foot of 
hills surrounded almost on all sides by high hills, 
and is therefore very hot. IIjc cool and tasteful 
water of the r;w, however, soothes the rigour 
of the heat and cooJs the breeze of the camping 
ground lying close by the rimside. There are 
some Shish-im trees on the camping ground and 
in the bed of the river, also a clump of them 
between the two currents of the river, just below 
where the Kulchia god is placed under a lime 
rock, finely worked by the force of the water. 
The Bboliyas keep their articles of trade which 
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they cannot take with them at a time, piled in the 
godly cave both when going down to Tanakpur 
and returning thence, without any one to look 
after them but absolutely left to the god to take 
care of them, and none is known to have ever 
tampered with them. 

Kuchia or Baluakot to Dharchula — 

10 Miles. 

From Kuchia the way is quite level and good, 
leading along the right bank of the Kali at the foot 
of high mountains, up to Dharchula. At the 37th 
mile-stone, to the right of the road there is the 
winter camping ground of Baunal and Tirmal 
Bhotiyas called Chharchain and close by are a few 
thatched huts of a permanent dweller, a Joshi 
Brahman by caste. Further on there is another 
Bhotiya winter habitation of Darma people named 
Tuni. A little way off the 39th miles-stone the 
road leads on a limestone rock named Chhatia 
Bhel in which there are two caves, resorted to by 
Bhotiyas and other village travellers. The river 
Kali is close to the road here, beating the base of 
the rock pretty impetuously. 

On the roadside further on, is the village 
named Joshikhet, so called because it was formerly 
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granted by the Rajbar to a Joshi Brahman. It is 
now held by a Rajput Bist family, Kalika, a 
bigger village of 15 families, lies on the other side 
of Chunwagar which divides the two villages. A 
canal from this stream works a water.mill on the 
other side of the wooden bridge across the stream. 
The village lies on an clet'ated ground. The 40th 
milC'Stonc Is close by, as also a cave where 
Bhoiips stay, and a place under a Charbi tree 
consecrated to a goddess decorated with a few 
scraps of red and while cloth. There Is a stream 
of Nvater and also a spout which irrigate some land 
just below the road. 

Gothia Bagar, at the 41st mile^stone, is another 
winter camping ground of Bauniyal and Dugtal 
Thoks of Darma Bhotiyas, containing pucca houses 
covered with slates. The Kalika people grow 
Indian corn In the land adjoining these houses, as 
it Is well manured by the long stay of cattle, belong- 
ing to Bhotips. A little higher up, is a small water- 
fall from the rock overshadowing the place. Other 
Darma Bhotips also winter further on at places 
and have pucca houses covered with nice slates. 
A channel has been dug out and conveys \rater 
from the Galati stream to the other side of a ridge 
to work a couple of water-mills by the high road. 

The Dharchula camping ground is a fjne- 
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looking extensive place on the bank of the. Kali 
river. Its eastern extremity stretches towards 
the river bank. It is longest from west to east, 
the southern and northern corners are compara- 
tively straitened. Its shape is very like a semi- 
circle, the road forming the diameter. Numerous 
Bhotiyas winter here and an idea of their number 
can be guessed from so many walls of houses 
that stand roofless in these days of May. It is an 
important trade dep6t of the Bhotiyas. The dis- 
trict officers encamp a't the centre under the two 
Pipal trees that suitably stand there. There are 
no other trees on the plateau except two pine trees 
(one of them quite stunted) standing near the 
Government Dharamsala. The neighbouring 
villages grow their crop on the greater portion of 
this ground abundantly, because of its rich soil, 
during the time it is untenanted by the Bhotiyas. 
It is very low and therefore the heat is almost 
Intolerable but for the cool water of the river flow- 
ing close by, which is easily accessible. Scorpions 
infest the place mostly in the hot weather. High- 
er up on the western ridge is a bungalow belong- 
ing to the American Mission. This site is 
comparatively cool, but the drinking water is hot 
because it is conveyed by a channel from a distant 
stream. There are numerous mountains of great. 



Rope-bridge with Tankula around waist, 
over the Kali near Dharchula. 
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the i5ho‘Jy.i“. at Dharchul-T. Un their v/inter rc-i- 
(!nnc<r. GCArrnrnrm quarter/, tor the Pnlitfcal 
Pc'-;)ikar v.crc erected n* rntteft cxperi‘e an-! de-ierr- 
cfl a!mo'-t -‘.ujiultarjc-'iush-, P, I.oktn.mi Ktjl.rrti, 
Ker;Htr:uion clerk, Hvc*. in a thatched hut. !{c ht 
Very ohhrtinr; and keep'- n --tock nf valuahlv 
Vaidif. nsedictiics prepircd '.vlth t;rc‘U care and 
!a!)»>!ir frrun Ijirnalay.iri mineral; am! uhirli 

have proved very hvnvfirial to tiie nnifdthominir 
vilbs:rer^^. the {r.triine arrl rnier.itorv PdiOtfvaj* and 
pilyrini'i to t!ic Mamnrowrrr or the Kaila^-d!, to 
wJiic!) ranctiiarica he has fjeen more than once. 
0{)po>?itc the f)harr!iul.a plane, heyonr! the Kali, 
i.«? the refidertce of a Nepalce fJeutenarjt who 
cxcrci'?e<; both civil an ! criminal powers and has 
his kutchcry house and n jail for convicts there. 


Dharchula fo Khcla — 9 Miles. 

The way is level along the river Jnnk for about 
3 miles, shut on all sides by bare and precipitous 
rocks. At this distance lltere is a Government 
Dliaramsala having four apartments on cacli side 
and one in front, with a verandah, named Dohatia, 
and a lane leads hence to Rahthi village high up 
to the left. The road from here is not uniform. 
At some places it is level for some distance, at 





DHARCHVLA TO KHELA, 

others an ascenl or a descent. There is a succes-. 
sion of all tliesc as far as Ranguligar. Just above 
the 50th mile-stone lies ibe village of Jumma. 
Betttcen this village and Rahtlil floivs . a rivulet of 
considerable volume, crossed by a wooden bridge 
about 40 feet long. A few paces onward, the 
rocks to the left of the toad indicai'e.'by the marks 
left on them, that the course of the Kali river svas 
once along this way. Next is the S>ankuri village 
on almost equal height. Between this village and 
Rahihi too, flows another rivulet, a little larger, 
called the Relagar, crossed by a wooden bridge of 
nearly 60 ft. span. Askot limits end at the Uelagar 
■ and the Darma Parganah begins thence. 

From Rangutigar the way is a steep ascent for 
over a mile and then a little milder for the rest of 
the way to Khela camping ground, elevation 5,000 
feet, whence a few paces back a route leads to the 
Darma valley. The stages arc : — 

1. Sobla, 9 miles, where there are a few pucca 
houses covered with stone slates, belonging to the 
Darma Bhotips who use it as a trade depot. 
There is a small cave here which is said to kill 
any bird or animal that may enter it. I have 
myself noticed many dead birds and their feathers - 
therein, and a dog that out of curiosity entered it 
. soon returned staggering as if poisoned. . 
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2. Uthing, 8 miles — on the way to it about a 
mile beyond Sobla, near Dar village, there is a 
hot-water spring of very high temperature and 
some 7 miles from Uthing, by a different track, 
red bears are found in a jungle known as Mandeh. 

3. Nagling village, 4 miles. 

4. Baleng village, 3 miles. 

5. Saundugtu village, 3 miles, lying at the foot 
of the Panch Chuli Peak or its glacier. From 
about 3 miles onwards, near the Marcha village, a 
track leads on the left to Shibu, 8 miles, which 
is the 7th stage and the last village in the valley. 
Another track leads on the right to Bedang, nearly 
9 miles from Saundugtu, and the last village in 
that direction inhabited by Khampas. This w'ay 
leads via Goh village lying beyond the Dhauli 
river, about half way between Dugtu and Bedang. 

Jethora Bhotiyas do not seem to inhabit beyond 
Khela in Darma and Munsyari in Johar. They 
are the first settlers and are therefore called 
“ Jeth” meaning elder. They cultivate land and 
do not trade like the other Bhotiyas and are 
considered superior to the latter in caste. They 
do not eat with the Tibetans as others. 

The camping ground lies on the spur of a 
precipitous rock, immediately below which flows 
the Kali river. The space is very small. There 
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IS a Dharamsala of usual construction here and 
three pieces of ground only capable of pitching 
a tent and i pals on. Higher up to the north-west 
lies a village of the same name through which 
passes the road to Darma. There is a Village Post 
Office here kept in a thatched hut on the >^■ayside. 
'Flic village houses with only thatches over them 
arc scatterd over a considerable space on the 
mountain-side. Its cuftis'ation is considerable 
but it is all in the midst of big and small stones 
which they say add to the fertility of the soil. 
The fields can hardly be seen unless one goes 
close to them as they arc narrow terraces 
surrounded by huge boulders. To the north of 
this village flows the Darmj-ang, alias Dhaull, 
issuing from the Darma glaciers. 


Khelft to Jewfigar — 6 Miles. 

From the camping ground half the way is a 
sleep ascent slippery and stony, for about a mile, 
where the Darmyang (Dhauli) river, of pretty 
large volume, is crossed over hy a wooden bridge. 
The river joins the Kali a little \ray downwards. 
Its current is very noisy and impetuous near the 
bridge on account of Its sloping and stony bed. 
From the bridge there is a very steep ascent for 
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about 3 miles and on the ascent there is a pretty cool 
spring, about a mile above the bridge. Hence 
pne may clearly survey the Khela habitation and 
cultivation. Looking to the north of the Darmyang 
Valley a pretty clear water-fall and a village named 
Jamku at some distance to the left of the 
Darmyang river are visible. 

The place where the ascent ends is consecrated 
to Binaik god of the Bhotiyas. A heap of stones 
have accumulated here, being thrown one at a time 
by passers by from time to time. There are also 
numerous scraps of red and white cloth hanging 
on the bushes and sticks pitched on the top of the 
above accumulation of stones. After this the road 
is often level and on the whole easy and good. 
Near the 59th mile-stone, close by the road- 
side, lies Pangu village of some 20 houses, most 
of which are thatched. Jewtigar camping ground 
is situated on a flat spur of the Rangto mountain 
at the foot of which flows the stream after which the 
place is named. It has high mountains on all 
sides. There is a good forest of oak, chestnut 
and rhododendron trees here and all round but 
there is no staying bungalow or Dharamsala here. 
The villages of Ranto, Chhilsaun and Paunla lie 
close by. The stream is crossed by three roughly 
shaped logs covered with planks which are now 
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Patti Byans. 
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of the road just beyond a stream running in the 
valley, there is a big jungle of Padhela or Tang- 
shing trees which are almost identical in appear- 
ance with Deodar and Surai, but in worth 
and durability of timber are very much inferior 
to them. The mild ascent ends at a ridge called 
Sikhan. Here the way, to cross the summit, first 
leads between two mounds situated close to each 
other. Across them there is a fine rope fastened 
and hung with red and white pieces of cloth — ^the 
way thus formed being known as Dharamdwar, 
or the door of righteousness. Two small images 
of wood awkwardly carved are placed to the right 
of the road. From here the snowy peaks of 
Kamlekh Phafu of Nepal are clearly visible. At 
some distance below lie the hamlets of Repong 
and Rabal in Bhot territory. Below the 63rd 
mile-stone lies the village of Sirdan. Wheat crops 
still standing quite green and Miwa Jau, a little 
superior species of barley, nearly ripe, are on the 
fields. There is a Halqabandi school at Sirdang 
on a ridge below the village site. The way hence 
to Sirkha camping place is pretty easy and good. 
There is no regular camping ground here and 
tents are pitched on cultivated fields of the Sirkha 
village — whichever may be without crop. Between 
the cultivated fields of this village and the jungle 
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Sirkha, is easy. Hence it is first a descent and 
then moderately sloping, and again easy. All 
this makes i| miles. Then it is a steep ascent 
first along the right bank of the Shamigar (a rivu- 
let) and then bn crossing it, some way upwards 
in the midst of a dense forest of huge Kharsu, 
Tilanj, rhododendron and other trees. By the 
bye, it may be noted that Kharsu and Tailanj 
belong to the same species and are verj’^ similar 
in appearance, the only distinction between them is 
that the latter has prickly-pointed leaves, while the 
former has smooth ones. The ascent is nearly three 
miles long and ends at Runglingdhura (summit) 
where as usual the people have hung a number of 
scraps of coloured cloth on Nigala sticks stuck up 
there for the purpose. 

Galadhura mountain is just opposite, on the 
other side ; it has yet (first week of June) deep 
snow on its uppermost parts and recesses. 

From Runglingdhura the way is all a deep 
descent amid a dense forest of big Kharsu and 
such other hilly trees as far down as the Syang- 
khola camping ground, near which lies the 71st 
mile-stone. The Sinkhblagar rivulet, from which 
the camping ground derives its name, rises from 
the side of the Nirpania mountain, is joined by two 
other streams before it passes by the camping 
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protmd Jfi flow dovmwanh jn meet ihf Kali 
Hiv-cr. It Hied tft be cronveJ by a woollen brldRC, 
which has Isrcn STk*cpt away by a heavy flood 
occurring In August la<t, niie extent and nature 
of the fniindation can yet measured by look- 
ing at the heaps of liouldcra lying for a consi dcr- 
ahle distance on l*oth sides of the main current. 
Tlic erection of a new bridge *ia at present In pro- 
gress under the supervisum of I’andlt flala I)atl 
Kukrety, S«l»-Ovcrsecr. To the left of the stream, 
on an efeuied place at the foot of Swiuampa.Kulkun 
and Kungliugdluins, lies a grating ground (Tapr), 
Kamect Tclj-asain or Rokangsaln Akto, which is 
frequented by (he herbs of Kholips during tlicir 
feces. Jaded horses and Yaks arc generally left 
here for reviving atxl fattening, which they do 
marvellously in less than twenty days. Spngkliola 
camping ground is enclosed by Jyuntlilha, Gala- 
dhura or Switampa and Kutkum mountains from 
die north ; by Kanta, Gangladhura and Rungling- 
dhura, from west and south ; and by Namaron 
Siphti and hlala Rapla mountains in Nepal, from 
the cast. 

Tlie camping place itself is in the midst of a 
dense forest especially , of horsc-chesnuts. The 
ground Is sloping and verystony all over. There 
are only few small patches at places to admit of 
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pitching tents and pals. It lies at the root of high 
precipitous mountains and in a narrow and pretty 
low valley at the bed of the Syangkhola rivulet and 
is of moderate temperature "consequently. There 
are no houses for travellers to put up in. The 
Bhotiya village of Bongbon is close by to the 
south. 


Syangkhola (o Jtbfi — 3 Miles 

6th June, i8g^. 

The way is easy and good all through. About 
miles ofE is a Government Dharamsala by the- 
roadside and higher up lies the village of Galla, 
by which name the Dharamsala is also called. 
At an equal distance is the village of Jibti below 
the road, inhabited by the Jumli people, with 
thatched houses and a family from upper Ghar- 
wal. The camping ground is above the road at a 
stony place on an elevated spur of the great Nir- 
pania mountains. At some distance to the 
south on the side of Rungling mountain lies 
Tangkula, a Nayabad village belonging to the 
Rung village people but tenanted by old immi- 
grants from some part of upper Garhwal. Just 
below this village the Syankhola rivulet joins the 
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Kali river which though flowing souUn'-ard at a 
dj*fance, is clearly \is5ble from ihc Jibli camping 
ground. Tlicrc.sre Indications of an antique 
building hete and H protciUc that a fort of 
5onie Raja might have existed licrc in days long 
gone by. Kasiward hence stand the snowy peaks 
of Namron. The spring used in the camping 
ground is just al)ove the high road .ind is got at 
by a foot-path. It Isiucs forth from under the 
roots of a big oak tree and Its water is therefore 
peculiarly cool and tasteful. This short march is 
necessary In order to prc|>arc oneself for the 
Nirpanla climb wldch will be noted hereafter. 

Jibtt to Chhurta — 4 Miles. 

I..cavfng tlie short fooi|>ath which is a descent 
to join the high road, the 'vay is easy, .along the 
side of a precipitous hill, for about a mile, that is, 
as far as the Ilenthot ridge. At about half this 
way the road passes through a gate as if it were 
formed by two huge .stones lying on either side of 
the road on a markedly rocky spur of the great 
Nirpania mountain jutting down into the Kali river 
bed. This ridge called Bindkot is considered to 
be the boundary-mark bctwecn,lhe Chaudans and 
Byans Pattis. Here, as usual, scraps of red and 
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pitching tents and pals. It lies at the root of high 
precipitous mountains and in a narrow and pretty 
low valley at the bed of the Syangkhola rivulet and 
is of moderate temperature consequently. There 
are no houses for travellers to put up in. The 
Bhotiya village of Bongbon is close by to the 
south. 


Syaivgkhola to Jibti — 3 Miles 

Gih ynne. 

The way is easy and good all through. About 
1^ miles off is a Government Dhararasala by the- 
roadside and higher up lies the village of Galla. 
by which name the Dharamsala is also called. 
At an equal distance is the village of Jibti below 
the road, inhabited by the Jumli people, with 
thatched houses and a family from upper Ghar- 
wal. The camping ground is above the road at a 
stony place on an elevated spur of the great Nir- 
pania mountains. At some distance to the 
south on the side of Rungling mountain lies- 
Tangkula, a Nayabad village belonging to the 
Rung village people but tenanted by old immi- 
grants from some part of upper Garhwal. Just 
below this village the Syankhola rivulet joins the 
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Kah r(vcr which though flowing soutlnvard ai a 
distance, is clearly visible from the Jibli camping 
ground. There -arc Indtcillons of an antique 
building Jicre and Jt is probable llial a fort of 
some Raja might have existed here in days long 
gone by. l-^stward hence stand the snowy peaks 
of Namron, The spring used in the camping 
ground Is juft aliove the high road and Is got at 
by a 'fooi*path. It Isiucs forth from under the 
roots of a big oak tree and Us water is therefore 
peculiarly coo! and tasteful. This short march Is 
necessary In order to prepare oneself for the 
Nirpanla climb which still be noted hereafter. 


JiMt (o Chhnrla — 4 Miles. 

r^a\ing the short footpath which Is a descent 
to join the high road, the way is easy, along the 
jide oi a prfcipitQdf h}}}, for about a m/h, that is, 
as far-as tlm Renihot ridge. At about half this 
way the road passes through a gate as If it were 
formed by two huge stones lying on either side of 
the road on a markedly rocky spur of the great 
Nifpania mountain jutting do\N'n into the Kali river 
bed. This ridge called Bindkot is considered to 
be the boundary-mark bctwcen.the Chaudans and 
B>Tins Pattis. Here, as usual, scraps of red and 
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white cloth are hung on a small tree. Stones and 
pieces of bamboo are also attached to these scraps. 
Some distance off is situated the village of 
Dumling in the NepaJ territory, by the side of a 
rivulet formed by two .smaller ones, each of which 
V has a beautiful water-fall a few paces above and 
south-east of the village. Both these streams meet 
a little lower down near the village. 

Another spur of Nirpania half a mile onwards, 
is also called Bentkot, on which P. W. D. coolies, 
who are at work on the road, have erected their 
sheds to lodge in. Yonder is the Kalgu rivulet 
issuing from the Siphu glacier within Nepal, and 
joining the Kali where this Bentkot spur ends on 
this bank of the river. The way hence is a deep 
and circuitous descent containing flights of stone 
stairs. At places there are many caves on the 
roadside which the Bhotiyas iise for their temporary 
residence on the way to and from their homes. 
One of these is noteworthy. It lies close down 
the road and is formed by a large flat stone leaning 
over a rock and leaving ample room in a corner 
capable oi giving shelter to about 30 persons at a 
time. A little way onwards is the rock now called 
Nirpania Chantha (cliff) where a poor workman lost 
his life in the course of blasting work last year. 
The way over the rock here is very precipitous 
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and narrow and if one passing by it misses hts 
fool even by an inch, he is lost for ever. A dog 
just had a faLil fall here, having had an uncon- 
scious push from a bag (locally called Karbaj) 
usually laden on the back of a sheep or goat 
belonging to traders In these pans. People call 
this rock a hlootly one eiricc it lakes a sacrifice 
almost every year. A short way onwards is a 
cave named Pisliangir Ud)’ar, which is reached 
by first climbing a smart ascent over a precipitous 
rock and then decending an equal distance. It is 
a big cave and can'accommodatc about a hundred 
men like the Ilhotips, who five crammed together. 
It is named after one Hishangir who was the first 
oflicial employe*! by our benevolent British 
Government in opening a better route over these 
almost impassable mountains, lie used to lodge 
in this cave when at work as road-Jamadar and So 
the Mine given to it. Some twenty years ago 
there >vas a footpath from Galagar to Nijangar. 
near Boladhar, a short way onward of Chharta. 
Ko vi'atcr \s*as then arailable in this whole day’s 
march until Nijangar, at the end of it, and it was 
why the name Nirpania (waterless) was given to 
this awfully precipitous and high mountain, on the 
spurs of which the old track winded in a series of 
abrupt ascents and descents. The journey from 
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Galagar to Chharta though nearly as perilous 
takes , now hardly more than 3 hours. The old 
way was so terrific and dangerous that people with 
cattle could only pass it at a great risk. Horses 
were seldom brought from Bhot by this route, and 
if ever, it was by means of ropes tied round their 
bodies and supported by a number of stout 
Bhotiyas. The animal bought at, say, Rs, 50 in 
Tibet was sold at nearly three times its original 
value soon after it safelj' passed — if it ever did — 
this dangerous portion of the route. This may 
sufiice to give an idea of the hideous nature of the 
old track at the place. The present road too, 
though a little safer, better and much shorter, 
contains some sharp ascents and descents and is 
still very circuitous. It is therefore being replaced 
by a more direct one over extremely precipitous 
rocks. One who may be unconscious of the 
benevolence of our Government must come to 
witness this enormously expensive undertaking 
for the general good. He will be satisfied once 
for all how dear are the subjects to their merciful 
Government which has so profusely employed 
its coffers for the good of its people in this 
one instance out of many, and this only to 
obviate the risk of life and property to which the 
Bhotiyas were often subject. No metallic batter- 
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{np tAn citj))’ ulr ofT ih? »*.uW>mn an<! ccn{intio«$ 
r/jc-l. wluch llic road h»% t»rcn prttpoicd'and 
bsftun. or ♦ItniUr agencies 

arc being «fc>l in lifcaiJng the tmigh rock* lo 
j’jcld a M-ay along ihcm. Tl)c coolie* bavp lo 
vo?k In' mean* ol jcafToV!* *a»ia!ned affTcajl the 
f»xk* )»)■ ma le «i Nigala Ooeal reed) Irtrls 
favtcned to Iron ban infiae.l in J-coopr, dug out in 
the rockv j}»em»e!vc* for the purpose. 'HjC 
j>ry«i}inn uf the vorket* 1* dotit*:!c« a hanrdou* 
one and a fev dcatlj* by alip* among their cUr* 
cnfortunaielr took plate Mhen the jjreteni rock 
was fitu r,«ltd on hy mean* of Iron liars ihrurt 
deep into it* lirsly an ) plankc or Imlky Ral itouc* 
UU upon rhem. ca«es together «Uh 

ancithcr that ii>3k place last year have comrlbuted 
a deal lo frighten |>coplc from cftpaglng themselves 
in the irork here as freely a* they t\oiiId other* 
Kiie hasT d<mc. It is partly due lo the lilghcr 
than ordinary iate» of wage* offered here and 
partly lo the endeavour and affahHily of the Sub* 
Oscrsecf, Pandil Ball Datt, that there are as good 
a numlier of colics at work now as funds would 
fiermlt. If Uds part of ihe svay he successfully 
impros'ed as coniemplatcd, lids route into Tibet 
from the plains may be the easiest, next perhaps 
onfy to that of the f/itf vaffey. 
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It is amusing to some and painfully friglucning 
to .others to witness these hard}' fellows 
undauntedly at work here \viih impregnable rocks 
overhead, iron bars or wooden poles to support 
their feet and nothing but the angrily noisy waters 
of the Kali eager to receive them straight below 
in case of a fall. 

The Gari road, between Surain Thola and 
Juma village in the Niti valley is not at all 
fearful or difficult to pass in comparison with the 
Nirpani road. 

From a few paces off JBishangir Udyar there 
is a precipitous ascent for about half a mile and 
then a rapid descent for as much distance. The 
rest of the way is level, leading close by the Kali 
bank but equally dangerous because of a precipi- 
tous mountain hanging overhead whence stones 
roll down now and then, and oflener when 
the sky is clear after a shower. Every caution 
therefore must be observed in making this part 
of the journey, namely from Jibti to Chharta. 

The Chharta camping ground lies on the right 
bank of the Kali river, where the current flowing 
over a sloping bed is very noisy. It lies at the 
foot of a highly precipitous mountain, whence 
stones now and then slip. Recently a small land- 
slip took place just above the place which is quite 
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capable of widening further. . In short, this is not 
alw-ays a safe place to encamp in. 

Chh&rta to Lamari, 6 Miles. 

The NN’ay first begins with an 'ascent which is 
a hard one from the bridge over the Nijanggar, 
a rivulet of considerable volume, where the old 
Nirpania track met. Just above the road there is 
a spacious cave, only a few paces from the 
camping .place of Chharta and another not so 
roomy as the former, through which the road 
itself passes. A few paces further up, near a 
bridge, the rivulet has a beautiful cascade. From 
the base of the fall very minute particles of water 
are seen to be flying about that look e.xactly like 
mist. 

. The way is an ascent from the bridge to Bhola- 
'dhar whence parts of the old path to Gallagar are 
visible'^now and then over precipitous mountains 
or naked sides, far away though seeming to be 
' near. Its nature can be sufficiently judged fron> 
this Bholadhar, opposite ‘ 'Nvhich, on as much 
elevation, lies the hamlet named Thin in the Nepal 
territory, that is, beyond the Kali. Hence the 
^vay is easy for a short distance but precipitous 
at places. It is then a descent for about baJf a 
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mile ending in a flight of rntrow stairs on a 
fearfully precipitous rock, immediately hclo’.e 
which flows the Kali with impetuosity. Hence 
the way is easy, leading along the river. There 
arc two fine-looking caves, apparently formed hy 
the action of the river in old times, when it seems 
to liave flowed where the present road runs. 
The high rock to the left of the road, too, has 
many indications to thi.s effect. Further on is 
Malpa Parao a camping ground of the Bhotiyas 
where there is a dilapidated Dharamsala built by 
a certain Bhotij-a many years ago. A rivulet of 
some volume runs by the northern side of this 
camping ground which is named after it. The 
rivulet is crossed by a wooden Satiga or temporary 
bridge. The way is then an ascent ending at 
Peholedhar, whence in old days, that is, previous 
to the opening of the present route, it led over a 
dangerously rocky mountain. Again there is a 
descent, short but very very deep. Further on 
lies the Pilsiti Chhira { cascade ) coming down 
from a high mountain breaking into several 
cataracts before it falls down on the road itself. 
When the stream swells during the rains a pas.ser- 
by cannot wade through it without getting wet and 
at other times, too, some particles would fall on 
him unless he chooses to walk along the weary 
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-edge of the road which.is here slippery and ai ihe 
same time terribly precipitous. Hence there is 
again a smart ascent and from the 8jrd m'lfc-stonc 
the way onwards to lAmari is quite easy and good. 

The Lamari camping ground stands by the 
side of the ICali at the foot of the Chhpnkan 
mountain. Numerous boulders lie all. over the 
ground, in the midst of which there arc very small 
patches at places to pitch pals or tents on. Bhoti)*as 
encamp here with their herd on their way up and 
doA\*n. The camping grounds in the entire valley 
are generally filthy because of the accumulation of 
the excrement of their herd, and this one is parti- 
cularly very much so. The small space where 
oflicers pitch Uieir tents fs somewhat elevated, on 
the other side of the road, immediately below the 
mountain. On the other side of the river is 
another high mountain, the lower portion of which 
is densely covered with trees. The place lies in a 
valley which is hardly open from any side and is 
therefore of moderate temperature. 

Lamari to BudhtrS Miles, 

The way is easy for a short distance along the 
Kali river bank. A few paces ahead of Lamari a 
stream issuing from a very high mountain and 
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rolling along its side, passes the road. There is a 
pretty large cave named Ramri Udyar on the left 
of the road. Hence begins an ascent of a 
moderate nature. A short way further on, another 
stream called the Kothala emanates from the high 
mountain of its name and flows down its rocky 
surface, breaking into cataracts at places — a beauti- 
ful spectacle. It crosses the road on the ascent 
and joins the Kali just below. The ascent conti- 
nues and at one place it is e.vtremely precipitous. 
From the top of the ascent the village of Budhi is 
clearly visible.! The way is then a mild descent 
down to the Langbang river ' springing from the 
Galkhesha glacier and crossed by a Sanga 
(temporary bridge), on the other side of which 
there is a big cave. 

The camping ground of Budhi lies on the left 
bank of the Langbang or Palangar river, a little 
\vay towards the village and lower down the public 
road. It is a waste piece of land with huge stones 
at places, leaving short plots of ground for the 
pitching of tents, and is surrounded by the village 
cultivation. Three old walnut trees stand on the 
ground, which are of little use in point of shade 
which is hardly necessary in a cold place like this. 
The water-supply is made from a stream named 
Yarso issuing from the fort of Elba Dhura, a very 
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lofty mountain oxTrshadowing the camping ground. 
Two water-mills just on ihe (cfl of the road arc 
worked by ibis stream, wbfch Is voluminous 
enough to work a dozen more* mills. It would 
easily irrigate all the land in the vicinity, but 
irrigation tn these cold places is of ititlc or no use 
and therefore never resorted to. 

Yonder to the south-east lies the snow>* moun- 
tain of Kawalckh. On (he top of one of its cones 
a certain .Muni (devotee) is believed by the people 
to l)e engrossed in his devotion. An image looking 
exactly like a man is visible on the summit. The 
pbee is Inaccessible Itccausc of the perpetual snow 
lliat covers it and Its deep recesses lower down, 
and Iwcausc of the great precipitous n.sture of the 
mountain on all sides. The people arc thus at 
liberty to form their own opinion of the image. 
They, of course, do not trouble their heads as to 
how a human being, be he a devotee or anybody, 
can live so long in his earthly form, nor do they 
care to ascertain from a convenient position, near 
by that the form of a human being is really nothing 
but a part of the mounuln summit. 

Tlie village of Budhi lies a short w-ay onNvards 
at an elevation of 8,000 feet above sea-level. It is 
bounded on the north by Elba Dhura, on the south 
by Nainju Dhura — a perpetual snov\7 peak beyond 
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{o to hhi*, l>cyonJ the Kali and vrithin ihc 
Nepal icfnrory. One of the p.ttche* U called 
Part llu !hi or liatmlin and (he c:her Kuntin. 
Tltc former l« level ctcepiins (hat portion which 
tica hi;;h up on (lie hilhridc and (s fairly produc* 
tt\‘c an 1 ihe latter it only in the shape of Kattl. 
The cuhivaiora pay U<, lyr- per annum as rcni for 
lx»;h the plots to Nepal Gos-ernment. l*uel and 
titnlfcr arc aUoohuined hr the inhahitants from 
that part of the Nepal jungle. To base access 
to the land and the forest they have erected a 
oN'er the Kali, the construction of which is 
facitiuted by a i»n»!dcf lying >n the centre of the 
Tjver, Immediately on the other side of which and 
not far away from the village ho the lluicntin 
larjJ, 11)0 odjor land. Kumln, too, would 1)0 
cx{ually disiarii from the village. If it is measured 
from the Khoutot side. Hut there Is no bridge 
over ilie Kali in this direction and the culti«tors 
has'c to pass through Ilutcntin and cross the 
Gokholi stream, a pure outpouring of Namjp 
glacier higher up, to go to it, litis makes the way 
long and circuitous. 

'flic people say that In times of yore the 
village of liudhi J.iy on ibe Khosakot ridge tvhere 
.some ruins of old houses arc yet visible. Tradition 
says il)at a demon killed its inhabitant to a man 
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and so the present Budhi is a purely new 
habitation, A certain Lama ( one of the priestly 
class of Tibetans ) is said to have stuck up by 
means of- his spiritual incantations a tall roundish 
stone on the way to Budhi from Garbyang, by the 
Kali bank which was frequented by the above 
destructive evil spirit. This stone is extant to 
this day a few paces off the Khosakot ridge, to 
the north-east or below the Chhelek plateau. It 
is looked upon as an insurmountable barrier to 
any evil spirit ever again entering the present 
village and is therefore preserved with the utmost, 
religious care in the centre of the narrow path, 
leaving hardly sufficient room for a single animal 
to pass by conveniently. , • 

Two or three families in the village are very 
well-to-do. One by name Dasi is said to be a 
millionaire. From his appearance the man seems 
hardly worth a few pice, but it is a fact that the 
man is wealthy. He has lost his sons and is now 
too old. I have seen several old dirty-looking 
bags full of rupees and gold mohurs when taken 
out at his yard to be laden, as customary, on Yaks 
in a funeral ceremony of one of his sons. His 
rival, Aitram, of the same village, has begun to 
rise in importance by trade, while the poor old 
man is going down as his affairs are now quite 
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at the mercy of Wmria* or Antt'aU ( mcnhl 
«r\-anls to tcnii ami accompany iltc traffe goats ). 

Budhi to Garbynog. 4 Milet. 

The way ImmciHatcty from near tfic sattage 
Budhi la an accent for about 1 1 mitca. Then Hes 
the extensive plateau of Oihelch along the heart 
of svhich the road paa<ca. U l< an tmdtiUtlng 
grassy ground having a number of Rago trees 
lower down the rend. It extends gradually high 
up to llte siiJe of KiUa Dhura and low down to 
the precipice Kho*i.al;ot land l>elong«ng to 

Budhi. Tljcrc arc three houses on this plateau 
l)uiU hy the Budhi people to transact business 
with their customers, the Til>cuns ( Dogpas ). 
when the latter themselves come down there In 
the beginning of winter. U is extensively used 
as a grazing ground and grows nice (lowers on its 
grassy surface at places. At various spots there- 
in large quantities of grain are stored under- 
ground or in deep holes encircled and covered 
by hirch Icas'cs as a protection from damp, to be 
sold to the Dogpa traders who arc generally 
wcallby and .seldom come with’ their Ijcasts of 
burden lower down Ilian 10,000 fl. which is the 
•eleration of the plateau. Beyond it onoTirds Is 
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a sharp slippery descent called Shyak Singliki and 
then a short ascent named Bhubudhang. Now 
lies another plateau named Champhu less exten- 
sive. Hence there is a pleasant view of Lebum 
and Memjing Dhuras, the perpetual deep snowy 
mountains lying afar. There is a short deep 
descent to cross a rivulet named after the plateau 
and issuing forth from Malkhane Dhufa. The 
way is easy onwards to Nalangari, a beautifully 
grassy plain now studded with flowers of various 
kinds and colours on plants hardly rising above 
the surface. From its southern corner begins a 
^ precipice stretching down to the Kali, of which 
there is hence an extensive' and pleasant vie\\\ 
It is now a descent of a few paces down to 
Altakho, whence the way is easy ending with a 
short ascent at Karjang Dhar, of which almost 
all the bushes are covered with scraps of coarse 
and fine white cloth. Here are three bulky stones- 
set up religiously to keep evil spirits from entering 
the villaee. Close by is a fourth pillar-like stone,, 
which used to be the whipping-post of thd Tibetan- 
officers in old times. . Hence after a little descent 
at Chhua the way is easy 'and good, leading 
between- the highly rocky Gagla Dhura fort and 
Garbyang village cultivation, as far as the village 
itself, which stands at the foot of Gagla Dhura. 
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Ixiundinp ilic \-ilUpc on the norllj. The village 
k l>otmiicd an ihe ^ouili hf JMwpa DlMini, on the 
ca« hr Ketinnn monntaJn al>o\‘c the Chhanpru 
hamlet of Nepal, and on the vrt«l hj* Shranpupang 
hill, on the lop of which lies the Clihclck plateau 
referred to before. 

Garhj-ang a big village containing a numl>cf 
of hou«e< all roofctl with slates with neat masonry 
an<l fine woodworh. New houses are l>clng built 
evTry year surjKijsing in srorkman^hlp and cost* 
lincss those of the preceding rear. Nearly lialf 
the families In the vUlage arc fairly wclbio^do. 

llic village cultivation is all l>eauiifully level 
for a considerably long distance eastward as far as 
Tadang tidge, an offshoot of Chhlndu Dhura, 
jutting down into the Kali river bank. On 
this side of the ridge lies the hamlet of Chhindu 
Lagga (subordinate village) of the principal village 
Garbj'ang. Tlic other side of this ridge is terribly 
rochy and steep. The hamlet contains two main 
poor-houses containing compartments sufiicienl 
to bold 6 households and their movabJe.s. They 
arc built so low as to l>c proof against the winter 
snows and look more like dens than bouses. The 
hamlet had formerly sufficient land for its cultiva- 
tion, but a landslip taking place sometime ago 
close to arid south of it has dcsiro^'ecl much of its 
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best land. It is said that a few years ago a Bhotiya 
by name Doha, of Mauza Ruhgaind, Patti- Chau- 
dans was passing by the road below, when the 
landslip occurred higher up near Ghhindu village. 
The slip carried him to the other side of the 
Kali river perfectly unhurt. The man is still 
living and every one in this neighbourhood testifies 
to the correctness of the fact. The precipitous 
nature of the region and the great distance of the 
place of landslip from the other side of the Kali, a 
large river, hardly admits of the possibility of such 
an occurrence, which if it did take place was 
doubtless a piece of most uncommon providential 
intervention. 

^ Equally level cultivated land lies below the 
village running side by side of the other land and 
separated from it by a mound or hillock which is 
gradually giving way, destroying the higher land 
abutting on it and damaging the other lying below it. 

The village cultivation yields but one crop 
yearly on account of its great elevation, roughly 
ten thousand feet above sea-level. The soil is 
rather of a sandy nature and produces only Napal 
(inferior kind of wheat), Uwa (oats), Palti (buck- 
wheat) and Phapar. All these grains are sown 
almost simultaneously during June and are cut 
during Asoj and Kartik (October and November), 
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PhapsT ami PaUi lacing cui first ami Uwa and Napal 
subsequently, a few days before the people migrate 
dotmwnrds.'xvhcrc they winter^ 

TIjctc is no special camping ground in 
Garb}ang. A patch ofcultiotcd land to the cast 
of the village Is used as such. A small piece of 
ft now lies falfow since it belongs to the joint 
village community and Is held by the village 
Ringh, as the assistant of the village headman is 
catted. There l>eing at present no Ringla in the 
village, the plot of land kept apart for such an 
oflice Is lying fallow. 

Just above the so-called camping place there 
is a narrow valley lietwccn Gagla and Chhindu 
Dhuras leading steep up to a very lofty eminence 
called Chhipl Chh>aktu. I went to this peak last 
Sunday, in the early morning (middle of June) 
by this precipitous valley. It took me full four 
hours to go (here and come back. I had often 
to throw oiT upwards and downwards the small stick 
I carried, to enable me to crawl on all fours 
with the help of the bushy grass that lay at places. 
I would not advise any gentleman to visit the 
Dhura alone by this way, as I unwisely and almost 
unconsciously did, but would point out that it is 
a place worth visiting, though almost half the way 
is fearfully rocky and dangerous and the more so 
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from a few yards below the summit. To be 
frank, I once or twice despaired of my life when 
I could find no way, either up or down, from fearful 
and bare rocks in the way. In vain did I wave my 
linen scarf (Dohar) to attract the attention of the 
camp people below to come and save me from this 
inextricable difficulty. But nobody noticed it 
because I was too far off and high up from them ; 
fortunately however I got out, I do not quite recol- 
lect how. On my return the camp people said that 
they could see me only up to half way, gradually 
diminishing as it were’ in stature as I proceeded 
upwards, and eventually disappearing. But I 
noticed down below our pals and tents as if they 
were a few bits of something white spread on the 
ground. 

The view from the summit is extensive and 
beautiful to the east, west and south. Lofty snow- 
peaks and fine glaciers are clearly visible. To the 
north it is all a world of rocky and steep moun- 
tains. A few recesses near the summit contain 
beautifully pleasant flowers of different colours 
blossoming on plants hardly raised above the 
ground. These periodical natural gardens 
surpass any that can be grown by human labour 
and skill, I dare say. 

Khangla Dhura is away from this eminence of 
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Chhipi Chhakui. Uul ihc way thereto is apparent- 
ly Inaccessible. Khangh Dhtira or rather its 
lower, southern sUlcs are extensively used as 
pasture and the way for cattle to go there leads 
between Gagh Dhura and the Champhu rl\-ulei 
flowing a little svay uajstward of Garbing. 

There is a !{alqtub.indi school and a sdllage 
post ofRcc in Garhpng. Its people cultivate land 
up to Yarkha where there is a house newly built 
by one of its people. The people arc generally wcll- 
to-do and cultivate lam) with much diligence and 
carry on trade also extensively. The chief man 
In Garbyang Is now Gobria Pandit, so called 
because a schoolteacher l>efore. lie first used to 
trade with money borrowed of Dast of BudhI but 
has now sufficient money of his own to trade with. 

Garbyang (o Kawa« 4 Miles. 

Immediately leaving the upper cultivated plot 
of Garbj-ang there is a short deep slippery descent 
down to the right bank’ of the Kali whence the 
way leads close by the riverside and along the 
foot of Tadung mountain, A lane leads along 
the side of the Kali direct to Kuti, the last village 
in that side of the valley, whence there is a way to 
Darma proper passing through /ultng Kong. 
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The Government has taken up to replace this 
lane by a more convenient road of which the 
construction is at present in progress. The way 
hence leads beyond the Kali to the Nepal terri- 
tory by a Sanga (temporary bridge) called Sita Pul. 
The river course at this place is bisected by a 
rock which has greatly helped the construction of 
the bridge. The right section of the channel 
has sometimes little or no water. On the 
other side of the river, a few paces higher up, 
below the Chhangru village (elevation 9,900 ft), 
on a ridge there is a Chauki located by the Nepal 
Government. Five Chaukidars headed by a 
Jamadar live here in two small cottages to look 
after the interests of their Government. Their 
chief business is to prevent any armed travellers 
or officials of a foreign government from entering 
the territory of Nepal or passing through it; 
There is a big cave nearly 200 yards above the 
village, considered as the abode of demons. 
Human dead bodies and heaps of their hair lie 
here and none can say how long they have been 
lying. As rotting is unknown and nothing is 
definitely known of events happening in nooks 
and corners at such an altitude, it is possible they 
may be lying there for over a hundred years. 
People admit that the cave was used as a hiding 
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place durinjr a Gotkba {nnslon and li Is quite 
likely that the poof people might ha\-e been 
ihughtcfcd then Ukc so many srild leasts. A few 
yards below Siiapul. the united waters of the 
Tintnri rivnilei emanating ffom Vardang motintaln, 
the Nimpa river issuing from the mountain of its 
name, and rhe ChhciJ ritailct from the Chheti lake 
above, join the Kali, 

nijc way hence i< level but stony, along the 
foot of the Kaliraon mountain and (he left bank 
of the Kali. AI>out .a mile onwards a rixatici 
called flangchun. winch springs from a glacier 
in the Kikhi Dhura of Dong D.ifma. has to be 
cro**ed and a smart, short ascent leads to an 
undulating plain, on a mound of which there 
stands .a temple dedicated to Djas Rishi of old. 
Scraps of cloth as usual hang on bushes and 
slicks stuck up for ihe purpose. The way then 
leads over a long pkain between the cultivated Kind 
of the Gunjl village and along the fool of Kawa 
Dandi. Tljis plain contains wild rose plants 
mostly f>caring white flowers, and a few red ones 
which are found only in the vicinitv of KaN\*a 
Rh.ir, to cross which there Is a flight of si'me stairs. 
Close to this ridge there stood in old times a 
village, of which the ruins are traceable to this 
day. TTie present Kawa iiabitation is situated 
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partly on the slope of the ridge and partly in 
front of it. close to the Kawa camping ground. 
The Kawai ridge is commanding enough and 
has an c.Ktcnsivc view of the v’alley through 
which flow.s the Kuti Yankti river, originating from 
various glaciers in the Lumpiyalck Pass (leading 
from Darma into Tibet). Kawa is a temporary 
habitation of Gunji people who lodge here during 
the time they cultivate land there. The cultiva- 
tion belongs to the Nepal Government. It is at 
the fool of Kawa Dhura, a steep snowy mountain. 
There are many Raisul trees here. From a 
glacier of the Dhura, w’atcr is brought through a 
channel for the use of the people living at Kawa. 
The river flows considerably farther down and 
to fetch water from it w’ould be a great incon- 
venience, which has however been removed b,v 
the channel. The river is crossed by a Sanga to 
go to Nail village. 

Kawa to Yarkha — 5 Miles. 

The way is easy for a short distance but stony, 
going along the foot of Rishi Dhura and the Kali 
river bank, through Raisul trees. Nearly a mile 
up the Kali is crossed by a Sanga which consists 
•of three ordinary logs placed over two boulders 
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so close to cacli other on either side of the river 
that one can jump over from the one to 
the other with the !»elp of a bamboo. The passage 
here is called Shungdunging. The sny hence goes 
to the right of the river. A few paces onward 
is a small plain called Bangchan on which grow 
some Raunsata (locally called Limshing) trees and 
wild rose. A path hence leads direct to Gunji 
and Navi villages south*castward, along (he 
fight bank of the river. The way hence is a short, 
stony ascent and then c.asy. The mountains In 
this vicinity have almost all completed their thaw 
and a few only arc pouring down torrents from 
their snows. About 3 miles from Kawa there is a 
beautiful «llcy going up a high ridge. Bhotiyas 
drive their herd by this valley to llie ridges and 
mountains high »ip for graiing purposes. They 
themselves lodge there in the caves all the time 
the herds graze there, defying the rigours of the 
chill climate, the diflicultics of the apparently 
inaccessible rocks and the inconvenience arising 
from the want of even ordinary requisites of 
livelihood, during their stay (sometimes for two 
or three' months) there so far away from their 
homes and human habitation. 

Close to this valley there is a piece of black 
rock unlike others found all over the mountains^ 
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The way hence leads pretty straight on stony 
ground and crosses a rivulet called Naticha 
coming down from (northern) snowy mountain 
on the left hand side and joining the Kali just 
below. The way continues easy and crosses the 
Kali by a Sanga to lead again along the left of 
the river. The way then descends by degrees 
up to Telsi where the Garbyals ( inhabitants of 
Garbyang village) have cultivated some land. 
There is a hut close to the left of the way which 
is used by cultivators when they are at work 
there. A rivulet originates from under a * rock 
just above the road. Its bed is of black clay and 
it is therefore called Kalapani. People generally 
believe it as the actual source of the Kali river 
and therefore religiously consider it sacred. The 
land higher up or in front of Yarkha, which is 
partly cultivated by the Garbyals, belongs to the 
British Government to whom they pay its land 

I 

revenue. 

This rivulet is called the parent stream of the 
Kali river and not the other of much bigger 
volume which it joins a few paces downwards. If 
the bigger stream were called the Kali river the 
Yarkha land would go to the Nepal Government. 
Kalapani is therefore rightly and advantageously 
called the source of the Kali river. Every Hindu 
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visitor bathes at the source on account of its 
sanctity and also at five other springs lower down, 
having apparently the same source but appearing 
from underground, close to each other, just 
between the lower edge of the road and the 
bigger Yarka river into which they fall. It is 
besides no ordinary thing for a stream of that 
wlume to spring from under a rock at that 
eletalion and this may account for its sanctity 
and rume, over and above the fact of the clay 
and rock there being blackish. The Kuii>'akti 
(Kmipngii) river joins the Kali lower down the 
Kawa habitation. 

A path leads from the Kawa habitation direct 
to Kuii village, the last village in the Kutipngti 
sullcy. 

The way hence up to Yarkha Is easy and 
almost imperceptibly rising to Varkha itself. 
About half ivay, a rivulet called Pankha emanating 
from a 8no^vy rnouniain of its name higher up, 
has to be crossed over. To the other side of 
it are the temporary houses of Garbjang people 
to live in during the season of cultivation in that 
vicinity. To reach the Yarkha camping ground 
a river, by name Lilirrti, has to be crossed by a 
Sangar. Yarkha Is an extensive undulating 
plateau, part of which is cultivated and the rest 
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waste. It is bounded on the cast by Lipu Dhura. 
on the west by Kundka Dhura, on the north by 
Goripu Dhura and on the south by Tilinla Dhura, 
a perpetual snowy mountain, and by Korjita 
mountain. It lies between two rivers, one 
emanating from north or Garipo glacier or Dhura, 
and the other from east or Lilinti Dhura. These 
rivers arc called after the Dhuras they respec- 
tively spring from, and join each other just below 
the camping ground. The water of the former 
is muddy while that of the latter perfectly clear 
for the most part of the year. The portion of 
land jutting towards the confluence is cultivated by 
the Garbyals who have their huts at its south- 
end, on a mound a few paces higher up the bank 
of the Lilinti river. The upper part of the plateau 
is bushy. T\vo springs flow through its north- 
western part close to which Gobria Pandit of 
Garbyang has lately built a descent-looking house 
for his own convenience and that of his customers 
of Hundesh (TibetJ. 

There is another extensive plateau higher up 
which is also undulating in the interior but rapidly 
rising to the foot of the snowy mountain bounding 
it from east to north almost. It is just above the 
camping ground and is reached first by a pretty 
steep asce'nt, then by a milder one higher up, and 
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liy a \tf} o?« n«*at i|ic part 

of jbcpUt«u, «hkhl*immrjfu}cly!>cJow ibcrooji 
«noi»<o\-crctl In iW* tlitc. IIjc pUlcau ha’i 
4n53U !)Uihr> all over an-f jrfow^ a liml of IvauJjfuHy 
fine ani! ctrtpren pr»«. w;ilt •ccntcit plan*.* Iicrc 
3n<l iHcrc «)):c>j l>caf vatloti'J/ coJooreif tkforom 
flo-aef* at iljffc »«aw>n (June and juljr). kim! 

of ^r^rfiaJjnn it* locally calleil IlwRj'al which K 
tlsf TTioit *ttcn?lhcnlt>r, and fattening thing for 
hori<*, »hecp. poat*. Yak* and all cattle in penml. 
Ifefc tlie apfing K-ai<m lta« |i»*t l»cgun and tno*t 
plants ate yet in iheir l«i U, nhJJe only a few haw 
Mo<.vtnicil. 'Hjc *uifaccof the prmjnd newriftelcss 
i* stjfijcifntly adorned wiili fine flowers of many 
kfnd*. Nature’* l»eauty Is nowhere cUc so conspi- 
cuous a* In the'^e place*. Mo*j of the |>eaks of the 
mountain haw {*erfectcd thawing hut tlrcrc it still 
pretty mtich snow on some jicak* and rcccssei. Tlie 
mountain to the north aNocontains some snow' ye:. 
Tlic mountain to the west, called Pankha Dhura, 
is seeniinRly close (o the camping ground and sepa- 
rated only l)y the river coming down from the north. 
Ir is comparathely of small elevation hut most 
precipitous, *1ipj>cry, rocky ami Inaccessible from 
this side. Ilctwecn ibis mountain and the other 
immedwtcly northwanl called Garipu Dhura there 
}« a beaujjfo} >nJJey rhrongh >vh5e)j JJej the «ny ^o 
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the summits of both these mountains. It snows 
on all these surrounding mountains even in these 
days of June (last weak), and when we have a 
slight shower of rain of fine drops (as usual 
in these regions) in the valley or lower ground 
such as Yarkha, it snows on the mountains higher 
up, visible by their whiteness which disappears 
immediately if the sky is clear. A certain bird 
called Change is found here, resembling the crow 
of the lower regions, but a little smaller and 
having a red bill. Its cawing too differs from 
that of the crow. The way hence to Lipu Lek 
Dhura (Pass) and beyond it to Takalakot and 
Mansarowar, which will be described in detail 
later on) leads from the east end of the lower 
plateau in a mild ascent. A considerable portion 
of the way is visible from the plateau itself and 
the Lipu Lek Dhura is about six miles off. One 
has to return to Kawa from Yarkha when bound 
for Kuti or Julingkong. About six miles off 
Yarkha and Kalapani or Kawa there stands a 
charming lake in the Nepal territory known as 
Byas Sarowar. The ancient and holy Rishi Byas, 
the immortal author of the Mahahharat arid the 
Gita sat in meditation at the place and it is so 
named after him. Patti Byans also derived its name 
similarly. The ^yay to it is difficult. and trying 
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and A »:ecpcr a»ccnt from Kalipanl thin from 
YarVhi. The liVe lemalnt co«fed «i!h mow 
except in the month of Jitwan (Jwly) when it« 
waScri are clear and i/an^pareni. Rcmalnt ni 
nishta of %taitik of antiquity ate exianl to this 
tby. Tliere b a care alwut half way on the atccni 
in which Ib-as Uithi loeil to icst occaVionallr nr 
practise demtion. An old man of iilUffc Gunji 
told me that the Suffcrar was not xbihle to every 
s-iiltor hut It was (i)rou;;h one‘i BjKCtal poo.1 
Karma (actions) that he mlj^ht l)atc a licw of it 
He added that musical instruments arc heard 
pUyifif; in the mornings and one or two pwlly 
ipiritj in human form arc also occasionally 
witncsied iherealiout. Wild pame arc seen 
prariryg or restinp on rocks rouml alwui. 

Kftwa lo Kftlempu or Nnil*— 6 Miles. 

From the northern corner of Kas'i campinp 
' ground there Is a short but deep descent to cross 
the Kali by a Sanga over two rocks svhich are so 
close to each other as to make the passage very 
narrow. The river at this place flows under big stones 
lying on its bed. A few water-mills arc worked 
by a channel conveyed from the ris-er lower down. 
The way then is a mild ascent to rcacli the big 
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plateau called Tasading belonging to Gunji 
village and in the eastern corner of which the 
American Mission has a bungalow for a native 
Christian doctor, Mr. H. Wilson, a very social and 
interesting man indeed. The plateau is an exten- 
sive level one but contains numerous big and 
small stones. Most of it is waste and is used as 
the village pasture and only a small portion below 
'the road is cultivated. Immediately further on 
is the village cultivation and the village itself, a 
large one containing over 8o households. The 
village site is at the foot of a precipitous and bare 
mountain of great elevation, on one of the spurs 
or rocks of which the village people perform 
certain funeral ceremonies shortly after the 
Dhorang. We noticed carefully and closely the 
Dhorang ceremony from beginning to end. Its 
performance is interestingly singular and will be 
mentioned in detail seperately under the head of 
“funeral ceremonies.” 

The village cultivation is on entirely level land 
but yields only Napai, Palti and Bhai ( Phapar ) 
once a year, which is also the case with the 
neighbouring villages of Newalcho, Navi and 
Rungkong or Runkhli. Newalcho village lies 
opposite mauza Gunji on the other side of the 
Kuti-Yakti river at the foot of Per, a snowy 
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mountain from which a torrent issues forth and 
runs by ilje village-side to join the river. It is 
comparatively a small village hut has for its 
caUifslhn as mtfch anA equaHy good hni). A 
little farther lies the village of Rungkong or 
Runkhli. It contains about twent)’-rivc families 
living in ten houses of which two are newly welU 
built. It is situated on the side of a ridge to the 
south-west of which, on a spur of the mountain 
high up, Is a fine jungle of Rago and Ransala trees. 
Southwest of (he village are the snony mountains 
of Per and Saldu from which two torrents named 
Dunkagar and Saldugar come down to join the 
fiver. The village cultivation extends to the other 
side of the streams and on the lower end of Saldu 
mountain, A plot of land named Kunkong 
belonging to the village lies still farther on the 
bank of Ganja rivulet which meets Kuli>'akti just 
below Naif or its camping ground. 

It is said that in old days no w'oman would go 
to till the land nor would horses and Dorns ( low 
caste men ) be allowed to tread on it on account 
of certain ceremonies observed there from time 
immemorial in honour of a family-god of the vil- 
lage. Women have now begun to cultivate the land 
but Dorns and horses are still kept a^vay from it. 
To the northwest of the village, on the top of a lofty 
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mountain the village people have fixed a pole 

/ 

with a flag on it to drive away evil spirits which, 
they believe, may enter the village and molest 
its inhabitants. On either side of this ridge flow 
the two streams above mentioned. ■ 

From Gunji to Nail the "way is easy amid 
Rausala trees for a distance of about a mile. The 
latter is as big a village as the former and situated 
directly at the foot of an awfully precipitous rock. 
The cultivation below the village site is beautifully 
level but yields a single crop during the year 
like its neighbouring villages. There is a Halqua- 
bandi school at Nail which stands on a waste land 
on the way from Gunji. On the other side of the 
village a stream called Janghkho, leaving the rock 
above Navi by a cascade, has to be crossed. 
Hence a path leads to Rungkong crossing the 
Kutiyakti by a Sanga. The way then is easy for 
a short distance and then climbs over a fearfully 
precipitous cliff called Bhaltha. Now the way is' 
pretty easy along the bank of the river which is 
comparatively wide here. The halting place is 
properly called Kalindhu which is a level plateau 
on the Kutiyakti river side. It is surrounded by 
lofty mountains on all sides and has a few Ranga 
trees and some bushes in one corner. It is 
generally windy here in the daytime, especially 
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on cfcar thys. lltc vaicr-suppJy U from the 
river which Is s-cry mttdtJy during ihe summer 
and rains. The ground grows abundanily a 
ccruin plant called Pan Khtna which aflccls gav!» 
ami horses that v'jsU ihe place from Tibet for the 
fust time and grate on it, with a kind of sickness. 
The animals eai it eagerly and remain in a per- 
fcclly unconscious and sickly condition for a d.ay, 
and more or less so on the neat day. 

The return way from Nall to Garbj-ang is to 
miles distant and passes just below the Katra 
camping ground. Wc made this return journey 
on June 30. 1898. 

Nail to Kuti — 7 Miles. 

The ^^•ay fust is easy along a pl.vn for a liilie 
drstance, then a short ascent and then, over the 
Sh)’ango precipice where the path is very narrow, 
it is a giddy climb, exceedingly full of stones llint 
have toUed down with drifts from a mountain 
high up. Descending a lUtlc the path leads close 
to the river-side amidst huge stones that have 
come down similarly. The way is again narrov/ 
and bad over dried up courses of torrents. Nearly 
two miles from Nail a torrent issues forth from a 
Hyungal (avalanche) on the other side of the road 
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and of the river Kutiyakti, alias- Kutiyangti. On 
.the road itself there was a big avalanche which 
thawed only a day or two ago and leaves yet a 
small portion of the side of the river below the-, 
road to melt. ' This place is also named Sh3'ango. 
The avalanches here for the most part of the year 
cover the river and make a passage for Bhotiyas 
to go to the other side and melt thoroughly only 
during July. The lofty mountains on both sides 
of the river here still retain some snow which pour 
down torrents at day time. Landslips in this 
vicinity have damaged the path greatly and made 
it often narrow and precipitous to boot. Bidding 
adieu to this part and passing a mild descent the 
path leads easily along an undulating plateau. 
From Karbe, a snowy mountain high up, emanates 
a rivulet which is crossed by a single log placed 
over it. Then comes the plateau of the name of 
Naptha. It is pretty extensive and well studded 
with Balchamchi plants bearing exceedingly 
beautiful and odorous flowers. The plant does 
not grow more than one foot above the ground 
and has deep green smooth leaves which densely 
cover its various stalks growing on a single stem. 
Its flowers are the most beautiful and pleasant 
among so many kinds of flowers found in Bhot 
during this season. 
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A corner of l)»* plateau esleO'!' a )r>nK 
upwards alonp itic^strcam lo the foot of the Karl>c 
snow-mountain, and Is u'ed for graain;; purpo<c< 
here dating \ht rains. 

The tray lienee Is level along Shakshlrang and 
Umcho plateaus for a considcrahlc distance uith 
nominal ascents and descents at places. Ilul on 
the ninchkong ridges (here Is a succession of 
ascents, fairly les-el trays and descents for a short 
distance. Opposite (be river tolls down a snow-fed 
torrent from the adjacent mountain. Tlicrc is 
now a mild ascent (o Kkong. an eaten'Ive umlulat* 
ing plateau which is pleasantly and dcn-^ly 
studded with Ilalcliamchi plants bearing flowers. 
Hikong or Mongdo rivulci emanating from the 
Kaira glacier flows along its other side and is 
crossed by a Sanga just above It at the fool of a 
mountain. Close to the stream there existed salt 
and l)orax mines In old times. The place is 
turned Chhalu. Ascending a short tray one gets 
lo a ridge named Kharsakol which in days of yore 
contained a fort belonging lo some ruling chief. 
Its ruined walls stand to this day and the Kuti 
people have erected there a temple of their god 
who is believed to look after their agriculture. 
Their cultivation begins from this place and the 
village itself lies close by. 
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Kuti Village, of which the height is 12,330 feet,, 
aad its halting place lying on the left side of the 
Kutiyakti river, are bounded on the north by 
Shyanthang, on the - south by Sitey and'- 
Sumdarkang, on the east by Ranthang and Pusya 
and on the west by Mandang mountains which are 
all lofty, retaining even in these days more or less 
snow on their tops and recesses lower down. It 
consists of about 28 houses of which 6 are of 
modern architecture and the rest are mere hovels, 
though many of them are two or three-storied. , 
The number of households is about 40. Its 
cultivation is a considerable expanse of beautifully 
level land on all sides of the village except the up- 
per one where there is a big and high mountain 
close by. It grows almost simultaneously a single 
crop during the year viz, Palti, Napal and Phapar. 
It is the last village in the valley and has an 
elevation of 12,400 ft. above sea level. The- 
mountains surrounding the village have bushes 
and brown grass to some height, and higher up 
are perfectly bare, rocky and precipitous. It is 
often windy here at daytime. The inhabitants 
are pretty well-off. The adult male members 
trade almost all the year round and the women- 
folk, with the help of servants or Dorns as 
elsewhere in Bhot, cultivate land, besides spinning 
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vwl amJ malinr »n‘! fmc piece* of 

cJoiti ft»i ihc!r o«n «ic am! for »a5r. 
Asrjco1;ufc U icaDr rv* *«icw* •puf*ulj. etcepi 
in {!.r pa‘U, 

Ktttl to SitmchumA. 5 MHet. 

Titsinp alon;? ih- »mJc of x fUitr ml then 
alonf it* nu^n Jutiinr itfc vay Cfoiwri 

U>e Kti;i)alU hy a Kmjri pUcc^f inTt tfjc rurrcmcji 
ftcjfilonof {i« ctificn!, |««t Itfov I'ansar} fUipic. Tlic 
*rayh*'«f<r U fftcl fr4fl» afon? the foot of the 

KiirntJoUjOji mrv.mja'n to the rl^ht of the tiv'ef Imt 
Jtnnr. prctipiWKj*. m<J rnritm o*Tt Un'J*ttj»i cauw4 
h* AfaUnet^r* **.:ll riht here and there 

slonj: t}«r fi*Tf hanl. the river at mmc 

<!j«ancc Weor there J* a »mart awrent ami then 
an imduhtlnK plateau awen-linK hy rapiil tleptccs 
from the ri*Tf»Ide to the *tjmmU of a |j!f?h rocky 
hiU. On ilie way there I* a ca\r *pacmu* cnou}»h 
to lioM o'-et fifty men ami clore hyJlov*» a mow. 
fed torrent itMilnj; from the mow- mountain 
alKntr. A little further on 1« *l«5li!e, towards the 
east, a rhadet of con»1dera!ile s-olume whlclt 
conuln* very untchtl ami clear water. It Is called 
Hhlirai.Gwar.fJar which H*uc» fortli from a inowy 
mounuirt to the north-east ami Joins the Kuti- 
jaktl which has riowa K>rl of’tnuildy, reddish water, 
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due to the clay near its source which, they say, 
is of that colour. The confluence is called Kyan- 
balcho. 

The way here leads straight along a ridge over 
big and small stones brought down by drifts. To 
the left now lies the Kyazti mountain, the peaks 
of which are deeply and so very beautifully cover- 
ed with snow as to look very like the whitewashed 
Shivalayas (temples dedicated the Shiv) of the lower 
regions. Just at the foot of this attractive mountain 
there is a good piece of level ground, through 
which the path leads, so prettily Covered with 
grass and flower-bearing plants that it quickly 
removed altogether the fatigue of the journey. 
Making thence an ascent, which is precipitous at 
one place owing to 'a recent landslip, the way 
leads over a plateau rising by degrees to the top 
of a ridge and intercepted by a srtow-fed stream. 
Some difficulty is experienced at this place in 
walking by reason of the tenuity of the air. 

Lower down. the Kyaati ascent there are two 
good plains resorted to by the Bhotiyas for locating 
their herd during the rains. The way now passes 
over stones accumulated by drifts underneath 
which water flows making a rumbling noise. It 
is now sloping upwards to another ridge whence it 
* is pretty Straight and easy, but more stOny up to 
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the camping ground o( Samchuma. It is a 
large plateau alongside ot winch flow two small 
streams fed by the snow higher up. It Is beauti- 
fully grassy and studded by a plant called fiajra 
Dami, so called from Its property of strengthening 
the teeth, if regularly chewed for a month or so. 
The plant has in these days blossomed and its 
blue flowers add much to the beauty of the str- 
dure, A. little above the place there is a huge 
pile of stones which have l>een from time to time 
brought down by avalanches from higher up. All 
round is a world of rugged and exceedingly lofty 
mountains which have almost completely thawed 
and torrents run down to the river from cither 
hand. To the north-west there is yet snow, 
and to the cast Is Wsibic the whole moun- 
tain called Dhitri Gwar, above Var Damkh.i and 
below Pangdamkha. Tlie highest part is covered 
with deep snow. Trees are no more to be seen 
here, for none grow in the vicinity. A few stunted 
shrubs are seen at places, Tliese alone arc used 
here as fuel, quite raw, so combustible they are. 
They burn better (fan dry wood of the low'er 
\ regions. The women that carry loads for wages, 
as soon as they unburden themselves, readily 
unloose their ropes from the loads and apply 
themselves to uprooting the shrubs which they 
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tie into bundles and fetch on their backs in no time, 
some for their own use and the rest for those- 
whose loads they carry. They do not at all 
experience or betray signs of fatigue which outside 
travellers generally feel greatly in that part. 

The streams flowing along the sides of the 
place, which have been noted above, emanate 
from the snowy mountain lying closely to the 
west. These are three different streams higher up 
but two of them join a little above the 
camping ground and flow along the northern 
side of it, while the other flows along the southern 
side in a stony bed which looks as if it were 
designedly constructed. The stream divides into 
a number of branches before it throws itself down 
a precipice to join the Ktitiyakti river below. 

The north-east corner of the plateau is very 
steep. The wind blows here a little between 
1 1 A.M. and 1 p.M. and also a little in the early 
morning. 

Samchuma to JuHngkong, 3 Miles. 

Crossing the snow-fed stream flowing along 
the northern side of Samchuma camping ground 
the way, to begin with, is a short but sharp ascent. 
It then narrows and leads right along the side 
of a ridge, which owing to a recent landslip has 
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become precipitous at l^ic top. It next leatls over 
a little ascent along another ii<fgc, leaving which 
U proccetU along the centre of a prcfcclly letxl 
plateau conshlerahly long and a little broad. 
Tlus Is plea'antly cosxrcd with fine green grass 
•and plants bearing s-arlously coloured fio%vcrs 
which greatly add to (is beauty. On the farther 
side of it floies the Kikwicha torrent emanating 
from the snow}* mountain of the same name a 
little upvrards and the enormous heap of drifted 
snow below it, whlcfi has a htg gap through which 
the greater x*olumc of the stream comes out. 
Tlie stream is easily forded In the morning 
but from midday to sunset It Is unfordablc, 
especially on sunny tlaj-s when the snow which 
feeds U melts more than on the average. Again there 
is a short steep ascent followed by two more of a 
similar nature Intervened by short level sjiaccs at 
places. The rest of the way leads along an undulat- 
ing mounlain^slde xrhlch is more like a plateau. 
Tlie verdure all along Is pleasant and decorated 
as it were by small plants with (Jiffcrcnl coloured 
flowers on them. 

Julingkong camping ground is an extensive 
plateau at the fool of Lebung, a perpetually snow)* 
mountain. It is surrounded by snov.^’ mountains 
on all sides. A torrent flows down from the 
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Lcbung snows along the sonthern side of the 
place to join the river Kutiyakti down below. It 
has a broad bed higher up, often dried up, which 
has occupied most of the upper part of the plateau. 
It straitens gradually as it rolls downwards, so 
much so that the channel near the place where 
tents arc pitched can be jumped over by any one 
possessing even a little nimbleness. There are 
mounds of earth here and there on the plateau 
and also huge stones which have been apparently 
brought down by drifts. 

The surface of the plateau is densely covered 
with evergreen herbage and plants which bear 
different kinds of flowers. The flowers are small, 
as can be expected from the stunted plants on 
which they grow, but each kind gives its own 
pleasant smell. One surveying the whole field 
would find that there is a patch in it which 
contains plants bearing only tiny red flowers, 
another blue, another quite white and so on. In 
other words, there are patches all over the ground 
growing different coloured flowers not far away 
from each other. As regards wind and chill it 
is like Samchuma but is far more extensive, pleas- 
ant and beautiful than that. Much difficulty is 
experienced in walking all the vr&y from Sarnchuma 
to Julingkong because of the rarity of air. About 
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half a mile onward* to Langpp Dhiira or beyond 
the tvro ridf^es off jullngkong there is a lake of 
some renown. According to Hindu mythology 
this lake or pool was proposed by the gods to be 
what Is now called the Mansaro^var and the 
Lebung Dhura close by to be the Kailas. Jlut 
somehow the proposal had to be dropped and 
Mansarowar and Kailas were -set up where they 
rrow aland. The pool isi tUl locally called Cbhota 
Sarowar and the snowy mountain Chhota ICailas, 
and airo I-cobong. It lies between two big ridges 
which are spurs of two difTcrent snov^y moun« 
tains high up but urtite lower down forming the 
base of the lake. The ao^nlled Saro^'ar lies on 
the lower portion of an extensive undulating 
plateau and has a narrow outlet in its southern 
corner through which the water of the pool flows 
into the KuUj’akti. Tlie water-supply into the 
pool Is from two snow-ted torrents springing from 
both sides of the top of the northern ridge and 
joining in the upper part of the pool. Had the 
base of the lake and the outlet from it been a lillle 
more elevated, the pool would have been more 
than a mile in length (west to east). But owing 
to the outlet being a little too sloping it is not 
more than a quarter of a mile in length and nearly 
as much in breadth. Its water is e.Ktremefy chiffy 
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as it must be, and is generally a little muddy on 
account of the torrents that bring with them 
earth from the sides of the ridges above. Its 
bottom contains very soft clay which sticks to the 
feet of those who enter it for bathing. It is not 
very deep. We have been up to its centre and the 
water where it was deepest was a little more than 
breast-high. The greater part of the pool is dry 
but for the narrow currents of the streams which 
come down to the pool through it. The way 
to Langpya Dhura or Gyanima leads close by and 
lower down the outlet whence the stream is called 
Bangshiti flowing down to meet the Kutiyakti. 
The sides of the ridge and plateau round the 
pool are studded with plants bearing variously 
coloured and nice-smelling flowers. The ducks 
which swim merrily and leisurely across the pool 
seem to be the sole masters of it. 

On the other side of the southern ridge and 
this side of the high mound-like spur close to the 
north of the Julingkong plateau, there is an 
extensive swamp traditionally known as the irrigated 
land belonging to Parvati, the venerable consort 
of Mahadeb. On one part of it grows a certain 
plant, very much if not altogether resembling pad- 
dy plants, and on the other, another plant very 
much like Mandua. Both these plants grow with 
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7l/Ui\GK0Xa TO KlfELA. 


ihe rcj^uliTiiy thti \% ohwvcd by lui^landmcn in 
pUniinf^ Ibcir bomf>?cnfmj< praln*. on irrijpjletJ 
*nd Uprautn lant! fcipccib-eif. 

AIJ buncbc* of llic pUm itanJ cqiulty distxni 
from one anmbcf an;! arc of ihc ‘Ume »5«, The 
s»amp Indeftl looVt eiacily like an iffifpitcd fjcici 
on which rice h« l»c<n planted a month »lncc 
and watered aftcfvrardt. So the vcRcUlion {< 
called the rice and Mandtu of Pamiiji, 

Jullnijkon;; I* ihc ummI haliinp place In the 
Kuti a”allcy thfoogh whicJi the my to l)Oth the 
I^ebunR Dhua and I^ngpp Dhura lead*. The 
former Pass lead* to Paul Datma and the latter to 
Cpnima. a mart of the Bhotipr of Darma. and 
some part of Iljin* for carrying on trade with the 
Td>clan*, TIjc stage* to both these places are as 
follows - 

LchuoK Dhura. 

j, JiTu.vcKo.vo TO BrnaKc, 6 Mit.ES. 

Tlje first half of the way Is an ascent up to 
Lebung Dhura and the latter half a tlesceni. 
Bedang i* the habitation of Khampas. It is slso 
called Iftmling. 'Hie iracic hence liranchcs oil 
to Ralam, In Johar, by the Phulipngti sallcy and 
the snowy mountain'Sldcs which give rise to the 
rivulet. 
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2. Bedang to Go, 6 Miles. 

Mild descent for the most part and easy here 
and there. 

Go is .a big village containing about 6o house- 
holds. 

3. Go TO Bailing, 5 Miles. 

Easy way. Baling is also a village con- 
taining about 30 households, 

. 4. Bailing to Wathing, 6 Miles. 

Easy way. Two or three families only live 
at Wathing, 

5. Wathing to Dar, 5 Miles. 

Ascent for nearly one mile and then the way 
is almost level. Dar has nearly 20 households . 
(Mawasas). ' 

6. Dar to Khet, 9 Miles. 

The way is easy along the Khela or Dhauli 
river. 

The village of Khet lies a little above the 

road and contains about 12 households. 

! 

7. Khet to Khela, 3 Miles. 

Easy way along the river side. The camping 
ground known as ,Khet lies within the Jamku 
village higher up. 
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Dhura. 

1. JuuxcKosc TO Makgsyakr, 7 Mats. 

SfcmlnRly easy but diOictih lo iravel. The 

vay is a mild ascent. 

2 . Mancsyasc to \VtTHorAN% 5 Mats. 

The first half of the way Is an ascent as far ns 
I.angp}*a Dhura and then a descent. 

3. WtTlJOPAK TO SlUNCnu, f> MiLES. 

The way Ji all plain. 

4. SiuvGou TO roKHAii. $ Maz.s. 

Tltc way Is easy for 3i miles and the rest a 
mild descent. 

5. PoettAR TO CrAKISfA. 7 MlLtS. 

The wuy is quite level excepting an ascent for 
less th.in half a mile |u5t near Gpnima. 

Julinghong Is decidedly the most interesting and 
pleasant place In the whole wllcy. The snow- 
crowTied pcahs of (he Lebung Dhura are not very 
distant hence and one can visit the lowest of them 
on any clear morning of June as I did in the 
last week of It. The journey is difiicuU though 
not very much more fatiguing than that between 
Samchuma and Julingkong. The way is all a 
climb along rocks genemlty, but (he scenery at 
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destination is simply admirable and compensates 
for all the toils of the weary traveller. 

Sno\vy pheasants and musk-deer and. Thars 
(another species of deer) are said to be found in the 
vicinity. 

Yarkha to Takalakot, 14 Miles. 

Takalakot to Mansarowar or the Kailas, 
26 Miles. 

The way begins with a light ascent which 
continues up to the Dhura known as the Lipu Lek 
Pass, the distance being 6i miles. At Dunga 
which is 3 miles from Yarkha there is a Dharam- 
sala set up by the Bhotiyas. It is a very cold and 
windy place where no fuel is available. Green 
shrubs called Pama, which are very combustible, 
are used as fuel for cooking and heating 
purposes. They have fragrant leaves and as such 
are used as incense. The plant grows no more 
than xo ft. in height. The locality abounds in 
plants producing flowers of various colours, several 
of which singly bear flowers of five to seven differ- 
ent colours, all charming to look at. The Barbar 
and Nawar games are seem roaming about in the 
vicinity, 

Syangchain, 14,620 feet above sea-level, lies 
■ij miles onwards. It is a still colder place 
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View from the lop of Lipu Pass. 




YARKUA TO TAKALAKOT. 


and fittingly windy, where there Is no shed what- 
e«r. Flowery plants a!>ound here loo, fuel his 
to l>e cirrictl from lower down this side. IJpu 
IjtV Is 1 miles higher tip. TIic pass Is 
16,780 feel al>o^'C 'sca4ovcl and Is considered as 
the l>oundary mark \tith the 'ril)eian Govcrmeni. 
Great difficulty In’ walking is experienced on the 
way on account of the rarity of air. Tfie fuss 
remains nj>cn for 6 months in the year, from 
April to Septcml<f or lhcteal>outs, One comes 
acTon some snow at the I'ass c>tn In Augwsv 
while the surrounding mountain |>eaks look 
perpetually co\-crcd therewith. n»c route through 
this Pass Is considered as the most consxnicnl of 
all routes and Is actually resorted to by the llholip 
tmders and tra»clfer.s, often at some risk, for 
nearly 8 months in the year. 'Hie sicw of Tibet, 
bare of trees, as far as the eye reaches Is grand 
from the Pass. There is a small lake near the 
Pass, only' two furlongs to tlic right, which Is 
covered with snow all the year round except In 
July and August. PaJa Parao, 3I miles further Into 
the interior of Tibet, contains two Dharamsalas 
belonging to our Jlholiyas. Two men used to be 
located hero by the Jongphon of Takalakot to 
aBcertaIn the object of visit of every outsider 
travelling into Tibet am! to .stop him, if necessary. 
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Green wood is available here for fuel and burns 
well. The way throughout is sloping downwards. 
Hamlets and .their; cultivation begin from about 
half the way, where that of Tashingon first meets 
the traveller. 

TakalakPt’, also called Purang and Bilisain 
( elevation .13,300 ft. ), is a mart of the Byans 
and Chaudans Bhotiyas and is 4 miles from Pala, 
and lies at the foot of the Gurla Mandhata moun- 
tain, height 25350 ft. The Karnali river has to 
be crossed over bj' a wooden bridge before the 
Takalakot Mandi is reached. Two other rivulets, 
one of which is called Tidey and the other Biligad, 
meet the Karnali at the place. On this side of 
the Karnali river there are 6 or 7 villages of the 
Hunias .which grow peas ( matar ) and Uwa 
■( bafley ) sown' in April and reaped in September. 
The fields are irrigated by means of channels 
excavated from the neighbouring streams, and 
nothing can be grown without irrigation. Rain- 
water is not considered valuable for crops and 
therefore never welcomed. On this side by the 
river bank the Bhotiyas of Chaudans and Byans 
carry on their trade, Shops are kept in stone 
enclosures over which Pals are Spread. The houses 
of the Tibetans have mud walls and mud roofing. 
One or two logs of wood employed in them are 
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Jongpon of Takalnkot and Dnbn. hvo broUiers 
and Kumar Kharak Singb Pal. 





Gurin Mnndhata Snowy Mouninin. 




VARKHA TO TAKALAKOT 

obtained from our side of ibe frontier or from 
Junla in Nepal. Tlje Bhotlps bring fuel there 
upon their Jubu and other beasts of burden, but 
the Tibetans use the dried up dung of their cattle 
including sheep and goals. Trade is carried on 
at this mart for nearly 6 months. On both sides 
-of the river there are many natural guphas (caves) 
of different structure in which some Lamas 
(Tibetan priests) and also Tibetan la)Tnen reside. 
Tibetan brothers have a joint wife, called Chum. 

Haifa mile farther on the hillock are located 
the two Tilwlan courts of the Jongphon and the 
liajang. The formeV has jurisdiction over the 
householders and it is be., who is concerned with 
foreign governments. The latter has to deal out 
justice to Lamas and such other ecclesiastical 
persons only. The Lamas are strictly forbidden 
by the law of the country to marry on pain of 
banishment and a heav)' fine. The situation of 
the court-houses is on an eminence. Some Sannyasi 
sepoys with some ammunition keep guard there. 
The building looks like a single block, fort-like, 
from the outside but contains several houses in 
it. They are built of raw or sun-dried bricks and 
contain huge images of the great Buddha and 
other incarnations, some of which are placed on 
altars. A great fair tilled Gukhu, in honour of 
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Gokaran, takes place on the Srawani Chauth 
( fourth day of the moon ) every year there. 
Another fair is held on the full-moon day of 
Bhadon when people assemble on horeseback 
and play on musical instruments in that posture. 
One man by turn from among the Tibetans is 
dedicated to the god every year. He is clad with 
three pieces of steel on the headj priori to his 
dedication. He is looked upon as possessed of 
divine powers — certainly not so much as he 
considers himself to be — for two , or three years 
being able to use spells and charms against any 
formidable force of an enemy. He is selected by 
the Tibetan Rajas, the nobility and priesthood 
who all join the fair. He is carried for dedication 
on horse-back to the temple lying on a hillock, a 
short way from the Mandi. After certain necessary 
ceremonies and prayers he is brought .^ack by 
the people to the Mandi where a horse race, 
followed by a feast — of which the conspicuous 
feature is drinking — takes place before the Mela 
disperses. During both these festivals the images, 
clad in gaudy and valuable apparel, are brought 
outside for public gaze and veneration. The whole 
distance of 14 miles from Yarkha to Takalakot 
is seldom traversed in a single day by travellers, 
but one on horseback can do so quite easily. 
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Tnkninkot Fort. 





Pokpas trading with Bhotias. 
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Tra\^llcti. ifjcncratty uVe two thys to reach 
TakaUVcjt while the Bhoilyan coNrr the distance 
on foot in a single day, l»clnK Inured to the rarity 
of the air : hut jWa they can do only when they 
aie without bea»;»of htirden or merchandise and 
arc not much laden with their own bagp^gc. 
TakalaVoi li the most convenient Tibetan mart 
or trading centre. It lu« »c\*eral houses to store 
goods that are not sold, for the next season, unlike 
Gyanima which has none and Cartok which has 
only a few, whence such goo-ls arc consequently 
taken luck or sold at a loss, Tlic Karnali rhtr 
forms the eastern tioundar)’ of Takalakoi and on 
the other side of the thxt the, Nepalese lave their 
Mandi known as Odangagan to carry on their 
trade. Tl»e patlis to the Khocharnaih monastery 
lying to the south-east ria Golaghai and JIdIkot, 
along the side of the Karnali river, and to the Man* 
wrowar north-eastward, lead through this mart. 
The distance to the former place (Khocharnaih) 
Is to miles and to the Utter about jfi miles, which 
may l>e traversed In 7 days. There are no villages 
or dwelling-houses save caves on the way, though 
the route is much frequented by pilgrims. Some 
villages are met with on the other way, of the Kar* 
ruli >'aUcy, and the Dhotiya traders therefore gene- 
rally go by it. There {& a big temple at Khocharnaih 
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'I'hc Mnj^'utn here t** n Phti'-fing— n n.^Uir.tl cmbhnri 
cnihcflded deep into t!i<? e.'.nh, ntsd ?.ppeartn$! tu' 
itPcU, vvilhom htjmnn in'.ervi;ri‘.!on. of 

\eirions ;?ods nnd .•■nin’.*. form z pjoup here and 
Kide by side arc placed {!ie Imaj’e*- of DaHpy. 
of '.vhose names none pretend to kno^.e anytbinjr. 
People from far and nlde visit the ranctuary as a 
place of pilgrimage. So do those from Lhasa. 
Tliere arc collections of v.ario'.is religions- iKyjks 
and ornaments of antiquity in the nonansnery. 
The Nepal boundary abuts on the Khocharnatb 
locality which is the starting point to Charidranath. 
Muktinath and Bamodharlurnd. 

Takalftkof to Kailas. 

The direct way to the Mansarowar and Kailas 
branches off north-eastward from the Nepal Mandi 
as mentioned above. Another way leads along the 
bank of the Karnali river. Kardatn, the last village 
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on this way, is 12 mlfcs d{*ianl from Takahkoi. 
Rangon U a halting place l>etwcen the t«-o. There 
Is a Chatutmukh! (four.faccd) Image of Brahmi, 
the Creator, of the Hindu Shaslras, In the village 
of Kardam where ihe Jongphon of Takalakoi 
used to live before. On ihe other way lies the 
village of To)*a which Is only a miles from Takala- 
koi. Along ihc war one can see «rious Inscrip- 
tions in iVsll characters on stones which, on 
account of the cn:c.scy of the inscriptions knowm 
as Taniar Mantars, arc circumambulated by 
pilgrims going to nnd returning from the heavenly 
Kallas, Tliere fa an cdi 6 ce, called Manuir (a 
temple is thus called here ), in this snllage of 
To>’a, erected in 'memory of the heroic general 
Johar Singh who led the Ladakh troops of Raja 
Gulab Singh Into Tibet In tSai a.d. but was, as ill 
luck would have it. killed there. It Is said that bits 
-of this great man's flesh and bones were kept by 
•cverj' Raja or big folk In Tibet In hls house. In 
some Insunccs they are extant to this day and are 
looked upon with veneration as having the virtue 
of producing brave souls in the land, or rather In 
the bouses they rest in. The brave general’s sword, 
matchlock (Lamchhar Banduk) and other weapons 
are preserved to this day In a TakAlakot Gupha 
(cave); There is a samadhl (grave) in this village. 
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which is said to be that of the Wazir, probably Basti 
Ram. who, according to some accounts survived 
the campaign and fled away through the Lipu 
Pass. The way appears quite dry. No w’ater 
meets the eye up to 1 1 a.m, as all the streams are 
frozen. They begin to melt soon after and in 
the afternoon a small stream even becomes 
difficult of wading partly on account of the volume 
of ice-cold water and partly on account of the 
impetuosity with which it rushes down its cour.se. 
No trees arc to be seen in all the neighbourhood 
except such as each family keeps planted in a wall 
of !t« dwelling house, apparently religiously, and 
are known as Gur.sin in the Bhoti)'a dialect. Gauri 
Udyar (cave) is 1 5 miles distant frtim this village. 
Here both the tracks to Mansarowar meet. ’Plicre 




Raicns Tfl! ivilh Gwnnstke : White Dots nrc flnkct of 
snow swimming on the surface of the Inke. 





Gulla from which Mansarownr Lake is first seen. 
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after an ascent one gets lo an eminence where 
there Is a huge pile of stones to which every 
pilgrim adds one. Mansarowar, 14900 feel above 
sea-level, lies al>oui 9 miles from this eminence. 
There is a fine \-iew of Kailas and the Mansarowar 
as well as the Rakasial from this spot. A direct 
tnck hads to Kalla^i from Gaud gupha along 
the bank of the Jlakasul. This track goes on to 
the Gorla Pass, tfijco feet high. 

Tlic first and foremost cave appcrt-iining to the 
Mansarowar is called Tlmkar (may be a corrup- 
tion of TAaiur meaning masUr), which contains 
images of s*arious deities. 

Ihere is a Dharamsala in ruins on this hank 
-of the Kakastal which is at least of as much slae as 
the Mans-vowar. There Is a small island in the 
•middle of the former lake on which the renowned 
giant Rawan, King of Lanka, performed his austere 
devotions. A Lama dwells there during the 
winter. Swains lay eggs on the banks of this lake, 
as very few people visit the locality. There Is a 
cave called Cbapeg on the bank of the lake. 
Herds of wild animals, such as wild horses (locally 
called so), Chanvs-ar cows, hares, white leopards 
(Tharua), Gwa and Cliaun are seen in the vicinity 
'^occasionally, although the 'Hbelan herdsmen keep 
innum^cablc sheep, goafs, and other cafffe for 
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grazing purpose in the same vicinity on account 
of the richness of the verdure and the extensive- 
ness of the plateau, wliich stretches far and wide 
without any obstructions. Jambu or jumbu. a 
spicy herb, grows in the localit}', and no trees 
except the ordinary prickly shrubs meet the eye in 
all the neighbourhood. The distance between the* 
two lakes is three miles. They are rumoured to 
join at times, which fact a connecting link that 
appears to exist in a corner, pretty fairly confirms, 
’I'hc way to Kailas leads between the two Sarowars 
(bkes), Ihrkha Tarjum i.s a vast plateau close to 
the Mansarowar extending for over 15 miles 
towards Gyanirna. It is so named because of the 
re.'-iflence of a ’J’ibetan ofiicer, called Tarjum, 
Br.rkha literally means a plateau and Tarjum, an 
oflkcr of ifjnuence. He reside^- there chiefly to 
that commtuiication with TJjasa. the licad- 
quarters of the 'ribct.in Government, is properly 
cofuhictrd, aru! has jurisdiction over the Karnali 
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people of our side, a hire Is levied. The traders 
are not aflowcd to hutid houses on Uie pfatcati for 
Tca«ons best known to the mlgliiy Tarjum, and 
Ujey reside there under Pals only. 

Darchm lying |ust at the fool of KaUis i« 
7 miles distant where a petty Dhutanl llaja called 
Do'luk resides independently of Tibet, 'Hicrc 
is an abbey liere besides a Mandi (mart) at which 
trade is carried on to a small extent by the 
Ilhoiips and the Tibetans, h Is a place from 
which die Parikrama (ctrcumambulaiion) of the 
Great Kallas Iregins as It ends there. Five miles 
onwards, on the way round Kailas, lies the cas'C 
known as Nendigupha, where pilgrims worship the 
Trilochan (three-eyed god). Thli place of pil- 
grimage Is wid to luivc l>een founded by the 
Chinese. 'Hie doors of the cave arc set with Ivory. 
Twelve miles away lies the Didiphu cave 
which contains an image of the Great Buddha. 
A vtr)' old and remarkable Lama JoshI (priest) 
Jives here. This monasie^y Is founded by the 
Tibetans. After getting up a steep a«5cent one 
comes to a place kno'vn as Bhalmala, 3 miles 
distant. The pilgrims feel extreme difEcuUy in 
walking here and iijtcr Inability to speak. This 
is the place where the Tibetans and the Chinese 
perform their religious rites and make offerings. 
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The spot is directly at the foot of Kailas, little 
lower down this ' place is the Gaurikund, also 
called Gtiptakund, because entirely covered with 
snows and visible only on breaking the upper 
layer. The surrounding thick snows add much 
beauty to it. Religious rites are performed after 
ablutions in the pool there. The Tibetans do not 
bathe but observe the ceremony only by sprinkling 
a little water over their heads or clothes. 

Lalulon cave is situated at a distance of 
7 miles. It is consecrated by the Tibetans and 
contains images of various gods. On the way 
round to Darcliin, which is now only 6 miles 
distant, there is a mine of Jarmohra alias Hariyala, 
a soft stony mineral, whitish, reddish and greenish 
at the same time, used in preparing various effica- 
cious medicines. 

Nendgon gupha consecrated by Ladakhis also 
lies on the way, whence Darchin is 3 miles. It 
contains over two thousand images including those 
of Rama and Rawan with their adherents. There 
IS one more cave, though a smaller one, about half 
a mile hence. 

The entire circuit of the Great Kailas measures 
nearly 33 miles. It takes the .pilgrim from 3 to 7 
days according as he chooses to walk ordinarily 
or by measuring his length on the ground, which 
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Uiicr penitence t* not unoften performed by 
Yogi*. Some pilgTims fclurn by \*i«jiing one or 
ttto C4\'ci only and do not mabe the entire circuit. 
Kailai itself 1$ irucccssiblc. There appear abapes 
of bouses at places on It. Tlicfc also seems to be 
an impression of a cord round It which Is said to 
ha\-c l>ccn caused when the potrerful Rawan, the 
antique king of Lanka, uplifted it. Tracks branch 
off from Darchin toTinhapurl, Gpnima, Chhakra, 
ThuUmmalli and fUdrinath. Tlie Sutlej flowing 
^westward and tlic flrahmaputra eastward through 
Lhasa emanate from the ticiniiy of KalJai. 

From Darchin the pilgrims ha\-e to trace their 
tray back to Jpun gupha where there Is an 

eairemcly hobwater spring (7V//uiun<D> which is 

Mieved to hat-e the efficacy of curing all kinds of 
chronic or otlicrwise incurable dcscascs. A gold 
mine Is said to l>e not far away from the locality. 
The famous Mandhala performed his devotions at 
the spot on which account it is held with so mach 
sanctity and is visited by pilgrims with great 
-earnestness. The cave Is said to be made of the 
bones of the devotee and it is at this sanctuary 
that the Hindu pilgrims perform their Shrddha 
ceremonies. Mansarov'ar Lake, also called Man 
Talao, derives its name from Mandhata, whose 
devotions caused the lake to spring up. So says 
Iradition. Some bones are seen In the cave which 
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are said to be those of the devotee and are in con- 
sequence looked upon with religious honour, 

Gosalgupha is 8 miles hence. This, too, the 
pilgrims visit and make their obeisance by lighting 
wicks there. 

There are 9 caves of renown by the side of the 
Lake (Mansarowar), viz. i. Thukar. 2. Yango, 
3. Saralon, 4. Bhunde, 5. Lalulon, 6. Jyaun, 7. 
Gosal, 8. Nendi and 9. Diri. The first one 
is the largest or most spacious, in which trade in 
various articles is carried on, on a fairly Garge 
scale. The IMansarowar Lake is said to be 
roughly 60 miles in circumference. There 
appears no outlet of water from it. Seven pretty 
big rivers (Gangas, as they are called) flow into it 
from different sides. Swans, geese, cranes and 
herons of various colours and sizes are visible 
leizurely swimming on the waters of the Lake and 
cackling on its banks. Small fishes with com- 
paratively big heads abound in the Lake but are 
seen only when stranded on the shores cast up by 
the waves. They are picked up, cleaned and 
dried up in the sun and taken by the pilgrims to 
their distant homes to be used as incense, having 
the property of driving away evil spirits from 
human beings and of curing various cattle diseases. 

The beauty of the Lake and of its waves th^t 
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Mansarowar Lake. 



TAKALAKOT TO KAILAS. 

to often fUc and fall with considerable force, as 
well as that of the most tuxurlant N-erdure in the 
locality is simply charming and beggars descrip- 
tion. Its water Is not so very cold as it ought to 
has-e been at that clc\-ation, probably on account 
of the ho: springs that fall into it. being only as 
cold as of the Illtigitathi at Deoprapg In Girhwal. 
A pilgrim plunging Into the I^he waist deep, pets 
water over his head spontaneously, as It tvere, on 
account of the influx of the s^uxes. Tltc sacred 
Kus plant groxvs exuberantly all over the banks of 
llie I.ake and fs highly appreciated by visitors 
without exception. Surely the whole scenery is a 
pand x-ision in one's path, full of the most sanctl- 
fie<l associations, and one not to l)e easily obliter- 
ated from memory. 

The pilgrims to the Mansarowar and Kailas 
subsist on Gurpaprl (coarse flour fried In ghee 
xvith sugar}, butter, tea. and Saf/it (fried flour) only, 
owing to die scarcity of fuel and the Impractica- 
bility of cooking things like rice, dai, etc. at that 
extremely cold temperature. 

Wool is mainly exported from the x'icinity of 
the Mansarowar to various parts of India. Salt 
and borax, of which the mines, to the north, are 
not x'ery far away, find their nay to Takalakot 
which is about 7 marches from It. 
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The Tibetan name for Kailas is 
Murchhi and the Bhotiyas call it Gangari. 


Ganru 
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SOME CUSTOMS IN DHOT & TIBET. 

DhorsinK (funeral ri(et) at observed in 
Patti Bynni. 

In Gstbrin;;, Gunji. and Kuil \tIUgcs of 
Paitl lljms. Oboranp Is performed on a Tibcian 
sheep, tocallr called Htincra. In Iludhl, Rongkong 
and Nalulciiro s-ilhpes of the same paiti, howewr, 
il Is »*J1I done on a j-ak (Chan«-ar) as It used to l>c 
done In the whole put! In 'times of old. Seeing 
that yaks when drUxn Into jungles are killed by 
the Dorns, some of the v-illagcs Im-c 

I>egun to effect the rites ort sheep while others Mill 
adhere to their old custom and continue |>erform* 
ing Uiem on Chanwars. In Maha (upper) Hpns 
viDages, r/r., Gttnji, Nabilctjyo, Navi, Rongkong 
and Kuti, Dhorang rites arc brought to a close at 
daj'*tlmc a little after 4 p.«.. srliife In Tala (lower) 
Ilians ones, ns., Garbpng and Hudhi, in the 
morning. 'Hrcir manner of conducting the 
ceremony is similar and as follows : — 

\\n>cn a man breathes his last his corpse is 
taken to a river-side and cremated there. Where 
there is no river the dead lK>dy Is cremated in a 
jungle. A small piece of the skull Is picked up, 
Vi'rappcd up in a cloth, placed in a Dibba (a small 
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round box) made of brass, tin or some other metal 
and carried home. The box with the piece of 
skull is 'bmied in a field set apart for the purpose 
■outside the house of the deceased. 

From the day when one dies to that of his 
DhOtang ( funeral ), which is performed within 
two months, the members of his family place a 
pbrtion of bread or Bhai ( cooked rice ) — which- 
ever they may themselves eat — every day (morning 
and evening) on a stone outside their house. On 
the third day of his exit some rice is cookfed, 
balls are made thereof and each household in the 
village is given two balls and Dhorang is commen- 
ced afterwards whenever a family may be able to 
Collect such requisities as its means may permit. 

To begin with, some lo or 12 days previous 
to Dhorang, Jan (locally made liquor) is prepared 
in the house of the deceased. Its quantity and 
quality depend on the means of the family. 
Similarly wheat is ground into flour according to 
means. Two or three days later cakes of Phapar 
(amaranth) or Ogal (buckwheat) are cooked and 
•distributed among the whole village people, every 
household receiving one cake. One man from 
every household repairs to the jungle. Some 8 
Or 10 then bring as many loads of Chhyula (pine- 
knots or the most combustible part of grown up 
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Chtr uccs used generally as torches in hill 
households, and the rcsi bring dry vood from the 
jungle to ihe house of Ihe deceased. When these 
things have been accumulated, all the village 
people arc Rent for and offered Jan and Jihat. 
which they cat. Daughters of the deceased with 
their husbands, if any, go to their motheci, each 
with a goat and some yan. Vila (reversed) 
musical instruments arc played as an indication 
of grief on this occasion. The next day all the 
\nllagc people go and prepare bread and cakes of 
the ground wheal or flour during the nighi ai the 
deceased’s house. Every visitor is offered a cake, 
cooked rice and Jan there. The next day such 
number of goats arc killed as the means of the 
deceased's heir will allow. Baskets of cakes are 
placed on mats spread outside the bouse. Raw 
'flesh of goats is scattered on the mats. Two or 
three men from the brethren of the deceased with 
uncoverd heads offer a cake and some raw flesh 
to every one of the whole village and to visitors 
from outside. Tlic deceased's maternal uncle, 
bringing pith him a goat and some rice, feeds the 
village people who dance and gambol at night at 
the place of Dhorang. The women belonging 
to the deceased’s household and those of his 
Jjretbren, with reversed clothes on, disiribute fried 
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grain of different kinds, fruits, sugarcandy and 
molasses among the gathering. Reversed musical 
instruments are also played. If the deceased be- 
a male, firearms are fired, but not otherwise. Cakes 
and bread are cooked that night also. The cooks 
and other people who help in the Dhorang 
business are offered Jan and, Bhat liberally. On 
the third day the whole village is invited to partake- 
of Jan and Bhai. A few days prior to Dhorang 
one or two sheep which are purchased and 
brought in from Tibet for the ceremony are 
carried to a field. First, both their sides are- 
coloured with Geru ( reddle ), then a quantity of 
rice is put on their back in order that the soul of- 
the deceased might alight into the grain. Now 
the clothes of the dead are laden on the sheep or 
Chanwar (yak) as the case may be, in their reversed 
order. Other valuable cloths are also placed over 
them similarly. Ornaments are in addition put on 
the animal, A long piece of cloth is then tied to 
the horns of the sheep. The other end of the cloth 
is held by the women relatives on their heads who- 
lead the animal. Reversed musical instruments 
are beaten ahead of them. In this way they'' 
proceed to the direction of the deceased’s house. 
The brethren of the dead follow the animal bare- 
headed. One of these men throws parched grains 
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cf jjlapJT on ihf tjoJr of Ihc When iIjc)* 

rcich ncif ihc \UUf;c lt» I'cevjilc pi\T Jen and 
Rk^l toiljc»heej* for catinp a« h proccediand 
ihu* at ta«t the animal h catrSet) to the deccasetl'a 
hoywr. A t«ctf.f{nf; U >pf«d at that time In front of 
the hwifcc, on »»hlc!i RkeS^ Jan, Rf!i, fniUs and 

*u;^a»ondji-.eW,.afe|»Uced. 'n>eptfl«cf the htnive- 

hol.l afscr «a»h}nK the feel anti mouilt of the 
animal In a faret (Ut{je |>laie) feed It with llmv? 
thintra and l•etfal!, *n»c WddjnR l« then rcmoaetl. 
Tlic cloilre* on ihc l«acl of the iheep are alio taken 
awaj and plaectl in the hou*e. 'Hie nllage people 
make tnenj- fjcely at nlphi. Tl»c pirli po on 
«IUitiUi:ir>p fried grain, (rulta and augarcandg 
ctt. icitheic |*eopfe and at»o glv*e them and 
Rhef t\'try now and then. Karly in the next 
morntng all the malei and femalei of the tillage 
arc Invited and the former given Seiiu f;iarched 
grain teditccd to meal and made into a paste) 
and Jan, and tltc Utter two cake* and a Illllc Jan 
per l>ead, from the houve of the deceased for their 
lminc<liaic use, lljcn the girls accompalned hy 
beat of reversed musical instruments lead every 
sheep hy the cloth tied to its horns, keeping the 
other end of the cloth on (heir heads. The sheep 
arc followed by the deceased's brethren with bare 
heads, Tlrcy all then repair to the field where 
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the bone lies. Others of the village also follow. 
The son-in-law of. the deceased goes to fetch fuel 
from the jungle. When the sheep ' have got to 
the place where the bone is, the clothes of the. 
dead, together with costly jeweller}' and coloured 
pieces of cloth, are again arranged on their backs-, 
this time not inverted but in the usual way. The 
. bone with the box holding it is picked up and 
tied to a cloth on the back of one of the sheep. 
The ornaments continue to remain on the back 
•of the animal. Now again the girls with one 
■end of the cloth on their heads, the other end 
being tied to the horns of the animals, lead them 
•on accompained by beat of reversed musical 
instruments. The sheep or Chanwar cows, as 
;the case may be, are followed by the brethren 
•of the deceased to the latter’s house. If the dead 
be a male, guns are 6red when returning. When 
•coming back to the village every household feeds 
the .sheep with some Jan, Ehai, Satin etc. on the 
way, while the brethren of the deceased take them 
to their houses, clean their feet and mouths, and 
give them Jan and Bhal to eat. When they have 
returned to the deceased’s house his daughter or 
-son-in-law first gives the animals yan and cooked 
.rice and then the rest of the family, having spread 
.some bedding and washed their feet and mouths. 
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feed them whh Uwts, and sugarcand)' 

elc. with lamenutlon. The »on*in-Uw goes to 
hew wood in the jungle and fetches three poles 
thence which are placed serticallf within the 
house. The clothes am! the hone etc. having 
been taken aw*ay from the animats are now* ir* 
ranged on these patet. The clothes Monging to 
the deceased first and then other clothes are 
wrapped round the potes whicti are thus turned 
into a clumsy sort of image for veneration. The 
bone is (ted with a cloth to (he waist and a turban 
is wound round the head of the image. The 
jewels are placed in such places as they are lilted 
for. The Image is made to represent a human 
being. Its maker is offered fine cakes and the 
man who chants religious verses to it is also given 
as many cakes. Others, too, who join in the 
singing gel a cake cacli. Subsequently some 
rice or barley grains are thrown at the image so 
that the sou] of the departed might come down 
into it. Tlie image is then worshipped and 
offered fried grains of phapar, religious verses 
being sung all the while. A lamp is lighted before 
it. Tlie oil consumed by the tamp is supplied 
as a rule by the deceased's daughters and their 
husbands. Ropes arc tied round the image and 
.valuable clothes arc bung on them. Thedeceased’.s 
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hreibrcn place a large plate near the place v.-hcrc 
the lamp burns, and each deposits a ball of Sallu 
or Bhat on his own account. A Lota (metal pot) 
and a brass bowl containing water and Jan respec- 
tively arc also placed there. ’Die singer goes on 
singing religious chants inside the house. Other 
people fetch tsvo baskets of cakes and muskets 
are fired. The baskets arc placed on the ground 
outside. 'Fwo of the brethren, bare-headed, give 
all a cake apiece and then all gotodance and jump 
about on the field. The girbs distribute fried 
grains, fruits and sugarcandy etc. to them there. 
The brethren dance bare-headed and the village 
people attended with regular ( not revcr.sed ) 
musical instruments, dance about with turbans 
on and flourishing their swords and shields. In 
this way the latter return to the deceased's house, 
where they are each offered a bowl of superior 
Jan, Having drunk it and danced a while there 
they return again to w'here the brethren have been 
dancing bare-headed. There all dance together 
till midnight when the brethren, still bare-headed, 
holding torches of burning chhyula (pine torches) 
in their hands and playing with certain vessels, 
and dancing, approach a place ’ where a fire has 
been kindled. They dance . round it to the left, 
and the village people to the right side attended 
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•«fUh rcsuUr ( not rcverscil ) musical inslrumcnis. 
Tlic former hav-ing danced three or four rounds 
leave the torches and pieces of cloth there, and 
enter the deceased's house with the utensils which 
having l>cen entrusted to the household member?, 
they return to the place of dancing. All the 
sonsdndaw of the deceased dance there one by 
one. He who does not condescend to dance is 
forced to do so. They all return again to the 
deceased’s house playing with regular musical 
instruments before daybreak. They are again 
entertained with Jan and Bhat. Some of them 
afterwards go home, others sit near the image and 
hear the religious chants recited there. Fried 
grain, sugarcandy, fruits, Gur-flumps of molasses) 
and whatever eatables may be available are supplied 
to them so that they may be kept from sleeping 
the whole night — sleeping being considered 8 bad 
augury at such an occasion. At daybreak the 
chanting of religious* verses is concluded. 
Two girls holding the cloth tied to the sheep’s 
head, from both sides drive the animat with their 
hands to the direction or place where they would 
have him go to place the bone at. The members 
-and the family again feed him with yon and Bhat 
having first washed his mouth and feel. They 
then take out the image from the house and place 
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it on a mat. The clothes of the deceased . are 
taken aAvay from the image and placed on the 
sheep together with the bone. The other clothes 
and ornaments are kept back in the house. The 
wood of the image is thrown at a distance. The 
son-in-Jaw of the deceased now holds the rope tied 
to the horns of the sheep and runs ahead. He is 
followed by other people who run whistling and 
making a tremendous noise. The sheep is carried 
to that direction in which the girls carried the cloth 
in the morning. There the clothes with the bone 
are taken away from the sheep and placed In a bag 
which the deceased’s daughter and son-in-law 
locate at the usual depository of such bones — ' 
generally precipitous rocks. They also drive the 
sheep towards a jungle and soon after the Hundes, 
Dorns and priests kill and cal them. All the other 
people return to their homes. Those who are the 
deceased's kinsmen shave their heads and worship 
the horns of one or two sheep after fixing them on 
the wall above their doors. A goat is killed on 
return home. Branches of trees are also fixed on 
the wall and worshipped. This worship is some- 
times repeated afterwards, also. The village 
people arc now again fed with Jan and Bhat and 
fiesh of the goat. In order to purify every one 
equally, they partake of a cake or two. touched by 
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ilie venerated horns. Clothes and utensils are- 
given by the relatives ’of the deceased to the de- 
ceawd's daughters and tlieir husbands according 
to means. The rnatemal uncle of the deceased or 
anyone representing him is also given clothes, 
utensils, ornaments, and even a horse if the 
donor’s m^ns ailo^. Clothes are also awarded to 
the man who chants religious verses. 

The Dhorang is consummated at last by eating 
Bhat^r\A drinking Jan all together. 

It may be added that when a man dies away 
from home his bone is brought home wrapped in 
a cloth and placed in a small bo.v. ^VlJerever 
there is a bridge on the rvay to cross, a precipitous 
way to pass, or a rivulet to trade through, a 
thread is thrown across and then the box 
is carried so that the soul may pass with ease. 

The women of the deceased's household as well 
as those o! the village stand on the roofs of iheir 
bouses with pieces of cloth in oue hand which 
they very slowly wave in the air, and with dishes 
in the other, when the sheep, as mentioned above, 
is or are driven for the last time to the field- of 
Dhorang, to be left at the mercy of the Tibetan 
Doms, and when the deceased's bone is carried to 
the rock' above. By doing so, they explained, 
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they meant to call back the deceased's soul to be 
born again in the family he departed from. 

The way the Tibetan Dorns kill the Dhorang 
sheep is most brutal. They (the sheep) arc not 
beheaded but their stomach is pierced by a sharp 
knife and the heart of the innocent and dumb crea- 
ture is pulled out which puts an end to their lives. 
These heartless butchers often quarrel over their 
share of the sacrifice and use criminal force 
Ijefore their disagreement is finally settled by 
everybody's making away with as much as he can 
lay his hands on. 

These Dom butchers accompany the Lama 
priest who inaugurates the funeral ceremony and 
conducts it throughout, and return to Tibet with 
him. All the time the Lama puts on a most 
sublime appearance. He is believed to be doing 
his best, nay, everything possible, to send the soul 
of the deceased to the innermost circle of the 
highest heaven and to extirpate the demon that 
caused the death and thus, obtain immunity for 
the villagers from its haunts which are believed to be 
frequent, especially during the four days of Dhorang 
and from the hour of demise to the end of the 
ceremony. 

, No especial funeral ceremonies are performed 
■ in the case of babies. They are simply buried 
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“Dhorang Assembly.” 



litmLArAK TRAVKLS, 

ficinR wUK iheir held* oonhward. Bui 

when » pro»n up child. » 7 , ofalxjut lo yeafji of 
*pe, did, ihcn in fimilic* thii »re comparatn-clj’ 
wtll off, children of the tume ape arc purely fed 
with lihat, Dat on an au<p1c1ou« day soon 
after. 

Dhor&Qs A* ohaenred tn Palti Chaudana. 

^\^ten a man diei Ins l>ody i» carried by afl 
the \U!age people and cremated on the Itank of 
a rhtr or In a junRle. A piece of Iwne, espccUily 
that of Ihe ikull, U hrooghi home from the pyre. 
Retxricd musical instruments are played on while 
bringlnf: the l»one. as a token of roourninp. The 
txjne is placed on a mat spread at home. Tlic 
clothes of the deceased's heirs and every kind of 
fried grain arc p!acc<l More the hone. Tlie 
grain is distrihutetl among people of the whole 
village. Tlic deceased's heirs putting off their 
caps benail there and put on rnournlng. Wrapping 
the boriC in a new white scrap of cloth wUIi a 
little wheat and rice, and placing it in a small 
Iron Iwll of which the mouth is closed, they bury 
it in a corner waii lying to the west of the veran* 
dah of the house. On the third day I>alls of %Sa/iu 
are prepared and distributed among the village 
people, each household getting t»ro halls. A goal 
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is killed and thrown away which the Dorns or 
blacksmiths pick up and consume. Six of the 
balls prepared as above are kept apart. Four of 
these are allotted to the man who prepares Jon 
(liquor) and di.stributes it during the ceremony,, 
and the remaining two are given to the village, 
Ringla or Sarbarakar. whose btisiness it is to 
send for people and work for the village and 
arrange for the Dhorang. The Dhorarg i.s- 
commenced subsequently when the requisites are 
collected according to means. Ten or twelve days 
prior to the commencement of the ceremony, the 
Ringla who first of all gets the laddus (balls), informs 
the village people to bring chhyulas and fuel. 
Eight men from the village fetch loads of chhyulas 
and the rest fuel. All these loads are placed at 
the deceased’s house. The heirs of the dead give 
three nalis (nearly six seers) of barley parched in 
the sun to every household to prepare Jan with, 
and two or three sons-in-law -or kinsmen of 
the dead go to Tibet to purchase a yak (Chanwar) 
for the Dhorang. On the way home the animal 
is fed with Jan and Bhai in the name of the 
deceased by them and gods are also worshipped by 
them to warrant the safety of the animal. The 
flour is prepared by the deceased’s family and 
every kind of grain being fried is also stored.. 
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Fruits, supircandj and mot&sses etc. which may 
be aniUble are laid up according lo means. 

the Yah has reached home, cakes, fried 
grain, and Sditu are offered to the persons 
present, and the bell whfch contains the bone is 
taken out of the waff. All the clothes belonging 
to the heirs of the decease^} arc brought with the 
bone before the Yak. As a preliminary step some 
wheat and rice are sprinkled over the body of the 
Yak In order that the soul of Uie dead might 
alight Into the animal. Having done this In the 
absence of the deceased's son.ln*hw some other 
person applies red earth cap>a>^plc and on f)Oth 
sides of the Yak. Pint of all the clothes of the 
dead arc laden on the animal and then all other 
hag and baggage. The t>ed of the Yak is also 
adorned with ornaments, and the Irone with 
belt lieing wrapped in a new cloth, fs tied to the 
left side animal by means of the same cloth. 'Fhe 
girls belonging 'to the deceased’s family pour gkte 
(clarified butler) on the Yak’s head, arrange it.s hairs 
with a comb and weep by calling out the dead 
by the relation they bore to him. The heir again 
washes the feet and mouth of the yak and the 
girls feed it with yan, cooked rice and curd etc. by 
uttering forth the deceased’s name. A lUile of 
fried grain, sugarcandy, fruits etc. are offered to 
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the by-standers. Musical instruments of mourning 
are played on and muskets are fired. The girls 
holding a white cloth measuring 5 to 7 cubits, 
■or still longer, go ahead. They are followed by 
musical instruments. The yak is then conducted 
by means of a rope and brought to the deceased s 
house. The village is circumambulated by the 
animal, which is taken before each house and fed 
there by its inmates with Jan and Bhat. It is 
lastly brought before the deceased’s house and fed 
similarly. Muskets are fired. All the furmture 
with the bone is unloaded from the animal and 
put in a basket made of Nigala (dwarf bamboo) 
which is placed west of the house. One person 
from every household is invited and fed with Jan 
and Bhat. All males and females of the village 
subsequently come at night and cook cakes and 
bread. Four men chant certain religious incanta- 
tions, learnt by hearsay from time immemorial, 
at the place where the bone is located within the 
house. The Bhotiyas do not reveal these incanta- 
tions. All the people are fed with the cooked 
rice the following day. The passers by who may 
-happen to be in the village are also fed. 

The people of other villages w'ho join the 
Dhorang, contribute to it one naVi of barley per. 
, .head, whereas the inhabitants . of the village 
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itself contribute two nalit each. If the deceased’s 
daughter is married, she and her husband bring 
goats ■ over and above barley; The bread and 
cakes that were cooked on the previous day are 
given to every individual of the whole patti, none 
having more than a single one. The village people 
bring rice from theirs, cook it and offer it with yan 
to all that have joined the Dhorang. . After dinner, 
fried grain of all kinds and fruits etc. are placed 
in dishes before the bone near which four persons 
rehearse religious chants. On the third day the 
s6n*in.law of the deceased with another man goes 
to cut wood in the jungle, taking yati and Bhai 
and every kind of grain with him. Some cakes 
and grain are left on the spot from which the 
wood is fetched and seven poles are brought 
thence. They are fixed on a field. All the wo- 
men of 'the patti repair to the place with bread 
and fried grain. They are fed with yan and Bhai 
there. The yan that was to be prepared by the 
villagers with three nalit of barley given to them 
is sent this day to the house of the deceased. The 
basket containing the above with all clothes is 
takeri out and placed on a mat. Clothes with the' 
bone are again as before laded on the }'ak which 
is then made to go round the village. Every fami- 
ly having w-ashed the Yak’s feet and mouth offer 
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Jan and Bhat to it. The animal is then brought 
before the deceased’s house, the boys and girls of 
which also give Bkat^ fruits and cakes etc, to 
it for eating. They ^vash its mouth and wipe it and 
with pieces of cloth in their hands run ahead and 
the yak accompanied by musical instruments follows 
and is taken to the fields where the poles were fixed. 
Muskets are then fired. The clothes being taken 
away from the yak are arranged on the poles so as 
to make a resemblance of a man. When the image 
has been made, a goat is whirled around and 
killed. Its flesh is eaten by the Dhorang people. 
The basket of bread is then brought before the 
image and one of the heirs of the deceased put- 
ting off his cap distributes lo pieces of bread to 
each household of the village. Of the remaining 
loaves one is given to each heir and kinsman of 
the deceased. The women-folk bringing fried grain 
there, give some to each and likewise distribute 
fruits, sugarcandy and molasses. An empty cask of 
wood is placed there. A jar of yan is first poured 
into it by the members of the deceased’s family and 
every one present there then pours a little yan into 
it. All partake a little of the yan. Men and wo- 
men then dance with musical instruments of con- ' 
dolence. The latter form the greater part of the 
assembly. Thereupon some four or five men go to 
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itttUe a\\ the inh»t*tUnlk. Wltcn ihortly 

sklicrrifd* ol otl»cf %nU;fe» approach cloic 
lofhr fJJlapo dincinjc awwii*. ahJcWi and 
pfwt o{ cl«h, »hp vllUpe ftcoplc. too. IvaiinR re- 
versed musical Insifumenn. 50 out lo welcome 
Ibctn a tijde «a) <rf?. TTiete ihef ^re muikeii. 
wlm'.lc.and mist actyand when all ceme back 
Ivcadni; ihe re^rrsed musical instrumenu to ilie 
deccaied'a houv;. jTan and /Jliat are oncfed It) Ihe 
IntUed |scrKmt. At! then ko dancing tcv the field 
where llse lr.a;;r or *<mW*nce ol the deceased 
lies. Dancmff there one or i«t> ii/rni and ImdinR 
U)e ^ak widi clothes aivl Uie l«onc taken ofl from 
ih« Image, they lifing lack the animal ro the <le* 
ceise<ra house. Tl« gitU of the house agairs wash 
the feci and mouih of the jak and give It /an, 
fJkaf, milk and curd to eai. Tlicy then unload the 
animal and carry the things wiih tl»e l»one Inside in 
a Mskel. yan, Uhat and flesh arc Uien given to 
esrry one to cat Inside. Tl»e remnant is gUxn a»-ay 
to Dorns. Ix>har8, llurkiyas and other players on 
musical inslrumenli. The Rlugala Is again offered 
two balU of SttUu so that he may Invite any tlat 
might has-e remained ursnoticed during taking footl. 
Tliosc that come sue fed. Then they come out 
and dance on a field, drink Jan, fire muskets and 
(loutUK swords and shield*. Four men keeping 
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.ill kinds of grain and fruits etc. within the house 
where the bone is located, rehear.se religiou.s ver.ses, 
the recital of which is concluded that night. The 
grain and fruits etc. lying there are made a meal 
of and any remnant thereof is thrown away. In the 
morning of the forth day yan and Phal are indiscri- 
minately given to all. The bone with clothes and 
all its accompaniments being taken out of the 
house, are once more loaded on the back of the 
yak. The girls holding a cloth lead the animal 
which, accompanied by beat of musical instru- 
ments, is made to go round the village. The 
villagers feed the animal with yan and Bhai in the 
aforesaid way and bring it lastly to the deceased's- 
house. Here too they offer yan, cooked rice, 
fruit, grain and tea to the animal which is conduc- 
ted to the field where the pole stands, accompani- 
ed by boat of musical instruments. There they 
again put the clothes and all other furniture on 
the poles which are thus idolised. ' Having' 
fastened a Taula (a large round copper vessel)- 
and an earthen pitcher (Ghara) to the back of the 
yak, all return to the village. The animal is* 
allowed to remain in the field. On reaching home' 
they offer yan to each other and dance about irre- 
gularly. The village damsels disti'ibute grain,, 
lumps of Gur and fruits, etc., to the whole mob,. 
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villages and giving them food and Jan, sing, dance 
and make merry all the night at the deceased’s 
house. On the morning of the third day another 
goat is killed and rice and bread are cooked. A 
thorny twig is fetched. The horns of all goats, 
killed during the Dhorang, are fastened to it which 
is suspended to a wall. The cloth which lay pn 
the yak’s head is tied to the twig. It is then wor- 
shipped with Jan, Bhai, bread, grain and balls of 
Sattu. A man from each household of the village 
is invited and fed with Jan and Bhat, the relations 
are presented with gifts of clothes and utensil, 
according to means. Those who prepared the Jan 
are given cloth measuring lo cubits and cakes 36 in 
number. They eat half the number of cakes and 
return the other half to the heirs in the interest of 
the deceased. The reason for this procedure is 
attributed to their being equally purified thereby. 
The four persons who recite religious verses in 
the presence of the bone are also awarded certain 
clothes. The village people then make small 
balls of Sattu, which they divide amongst them- 
selves and eat. They consider themselves puri- 
fied by the procedure. By drinking a little Jan the 
Dhorang is eventually consummated and the 
people return to their respective homes. If a man 
dies somewhere in the plains or at their winter 
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rf»Mcn5f'. hf* Irwc U broush: home up in 

s cW^hanl 5ht funeral are aftefwajvl* obicrvc.l. 
%\ Ih <4ff jin;; lln* bnne home 

th?re i» a luMre, or a ijiflkuli ♦nj, 
lhfe*’l» aic ma'Ie uv<* of, in order tha! ihe viul 
of ihc drpxj'.cd m*) rx»i!y fm I il* way there, u 
dor^e hy the It'an* people. 

f)hf»raT>jr i* I'erfnrmel «>n a Vat In c^cry 
ailUse of the 0*tt ml alH>*-c the poat* 

!<fou?h'. h>r th? Dhorans hy the rclaiion^ of llr 
ti«fatenj, the oearnt heir* pt»tch4»c and «acfif»cc 
O’.hpji too In accordance ihcit rncani, The 
jal frJ aorar In (he /un^lc m Lillcd artj appro* 
ptUtr.1 lir Doma or Khampat. ilut the tUlinR of 
the an’tnsl J« no: cu»:omaty anti whenever It I' 
done, U fa effecictf ctati'Ievtlnefy or without the 
tnowlc-djc of Llrvamen of the deceased. The yak 
and the aemhtancc <»f the decraved made on the 
|»o!e arc i<x>tc<( up lo. treated and carevvetf as the 
once livdn;; IkhIj- of the dcccaavcd ihroughioirl the 
ceremony. The Tdnrun I.arna l\ the chief per* 
vonase al who\e invunce the whole funeral cere- 
mony U couducicd. 

Marriage in Bhota. 

Matrimonial ettatoma are Identical among 
all the HhothTi«i of the Damn I’arganah. 
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Similar customs existed among those of Johar 
also in old da:ys, is there are no two opinions 
about them, but now they are much more like 
those existing among the Hindus of the lower 
regions than those of Darma. In Darma Parganah 
which includes Chaudans, Byans and both Darma 
pattis, a house is set apart for men and women to 
meet at night in every village. Big villages have 
more than one such meeting places. Such a house 
is called Ranghangkuri^ meaning ‘love or merry- 
making house.’ 

Men and women marrie'd and unmarried attend 
the ‘ Rangbang’ Girls begin to attend it from 
about the age of lo years and consider it inauspi- 
cious or a curse ■ to sleep within their Own doors 
after that age. Married women seldom visit after- 
they are mothers and unless they unfortunately 
(or fortunately) lose their husbands. Parties of 
young men from different villages are seen 
dropping into a village, whistling and waving 
pieces of cloth at about sunset to attend the 
Rangbang. Girls do not as a rule go to another 
village for it, probably because it is they that 
receive the guests or Rangbang male parties from 
other villages and provide them with food and' 
coverings. Having gathered together in the 
Rangba)ig house where a fire has been lit by the- 
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/jUh. the;* licfrin eiilnj;» drinking. smokliiR and moil 
of aU »in;;{n; »o«rs. Inlcfciting ami humorom 
InrJrfiJ Jo hear on ftccoiinl of the cJiOfiji made 
anij the fine xtjlce of ihe lintjcrf xvlio »ii In each 
oOjef'i Up Of throw their armi ronnd etch oiher’s 
\niit and sleep rfde hy side only when wearied 
and otrreome hy jlum!>cf. Tl»e sonp* stmif arc 
called lUjjoo 'FlmU and Tidwra. 

Mo<^e«)*, fo much to l>e met xvith In ttomen 
Joacf down, is nowhere in these upper regions, 
what to speak of iho<c (n the merry house. There 
Is always a rare ehscrftiintis and boldness on the 
faces of those svotnen.folk even, who carry the lug* 
ffage of olTiclaU and other tras'cllcts. They joyously 
ulk wdth every one wishing to and spin wool 
srhlle they climb over Iwd and precipitous tracks 
even. In these instances they act in place of llic 
male members of their household who are often 
away for trade. One can sec ot any lime in the 
day and at any place in every village a )-oung man 
and woman xvalking or standing with arms round 
their waists and kissing each other, sometimes 
under the same covering, at otiicr times, without. 
Freedom for girls is Indeed at Its highest pitch 
and practically they spend most of their youth in 
choosing huslrands for themselves at ‘ Jiangbang' 

Marriages arc contracted when the couple have 
x6i 
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well fixed and reciprocated their love. Child- 
births are not uncommon before marriage actual!)- 
lakes place and the mother may not sometimes 
find an acceptable male to marry all her life. 
Similar is the case among males, physical defect 
being the chief impediment to marriage, as an 
instance of which may be noted here the case of 
Lai Sing of village Sosha, who. though a Thokdar 
and son of a Patwari (a lucrative and popular 
office in the hills vied now by forest guards and 

foresters only), has nevertheless remained 

1 

unmarried up to his ripe age on account of the 
misfortune of having a single eye. Such offspring 
as arc born without marriage are known as 
Rangbaug Ka Kenta (male child) and Kenli 
(female child), as the case may be. 

Successful wooers marry and the consent of 
parents to the wedlock is of secondary, if at all 
any, consideration. The bride's choice predomi- 
nates. though certain ceremonials have to be 
gone through before fhe marriage is publicly 
recognized. The groom has to offer to the bride 
some money called Taran, varying according to- 
his means and not exceeding ten rupees, wTapped 
up in a piece of cloth, either directly or through 
her maid associates of the Rangbang, to whom the 
sum, if accepted, finally goes for feasting on the- 
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(Uv or vwji after. 'Hie proom siilisc- 
vish a few ot fclatK-c*, poe^ to the 

hcKiv:, on ^nme con«nJcnt night ami 
frtchci the girl In companr of a few other girU of 
i)>r tsMage inoi: Intim)le lo her. On reaching 
home the pirtp i' o^etc*! Ilqmif, siigarcandy ami 
rice by the \ilhpcr< which they f»ar;aleof joyfully. 
The eoupJe tof> etcharjge the c.aiah!e« with liquor 
f»ct»ctn !hcm^elvc<, a« a nccesury step to show 
to the public that they arc now hutband and wUc 
whole-hcaytetlly. Gef>cral feasting then follows 
and continues for one to two weeks, during which 
period drinking often runs to excess. 'Hie groom 
flly(di«hi) and his parly afterwards visit the bride's 
(fjyohu'a) %-iIUpe ai guests of its Xan^iang tnaids 
through wliom die fma! so-called consent of the 
bride’s parents is obulncd on pa>'mcnt of a fesv 
rujrccs sarying from 5 to »5 as a recompense for 
their giving birth to and bringing up the girl. 

Widow-marriages arc common and their off- 
spring occupy no Inferior status to those lx>rn of 
wedlock. Divorces happen generally if the wife 
may lake it into her head that she is jtoi properly 
treated or if she actually finds herself sick of her 
husband, in which case she presses the latter, and 
generally succeeds in forcing him, to give her a' 
piece of a while cloth which is considered as 
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conclusive proof of a divorce. He however gets a 
recompense for what he spent on her, if she takes 
to another husband and goes to live with him 
permanently. Johar Bhotiyas generally look down 
upon the Rangbang and in fact have none such 
now among them, but when visiting Darma they 
too attend its Rangba 7 ig houses as whole-heartedly 
as the Darmis, apparently deprecating the change 
time has wrought in their own parts by consigning 
the custom to oblivion a bit too soon. 

Tibetan customs and practices as to matri- ' 
mony and their dead ones etc. 

There is no fixed age for marriage among the 
Tibetans. The girl is sometimes quite an infant 
of 4 or 5 years, at other times as old as 20 years. 
The groom is generally from 20 to 25 years of 
age. The eldest brother only is married and the 
younger ones, whatever be their number, share 
the wife with him. Marriages are contracted 
generally on payment of Rs 8 to Rs 16 to the 
bride’s parents. The bride is first asked of her 
parents and must wait at least a couple of days 
to obtain their consent, during which period he is 
bound to salute every inmate of the girl’s house as 
many times as he or she may chance to come out. 
A small feast only is given to the groom’s party 
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when nurm^je concluded b;* binding a guhhan}! 
(neckltd round the necks of the couple’ which U 
ever afterwards prized most of all the things they 
may pul on tlieir person. TJ>c lower classes gh-e 
or uke more as wedlock money. 

Khampa brothers, too, generally have a single 
woman as their wife, but If they arc n’clblo-do, 
each marries a separate woman. Tibetan women 
do not seem so cheerful and affable as those of 
Bhot. It Is not easy lo distinguish a woman from 
a man by appearance. The latter has no tnous- 
tache or beard and both h.av'c long head tails and 
pul on almoii Identical garments. Sternness Is as 
much read on the face of the female as on that of 
the opposite sea. if not more. 

Husbarttls marry a second woman only In the 
case of the sterility of the first. A widow lakes to 
another husband, generally younger than herself, 
if she be «'cII*to-<lo, but she is .socially looked 
down upon. 

Many women, perhaps more than in any other 
part of the world, lead the life of nuns from their 
early years in convents and never marry, though 
chastity is not believed to be always strictly ob- 
served. The number of men as friars or Lamas 
too is not Inconsiderable, who are religiously 
placed in convents at an early age. 
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Both sexes arc apparcnily very retigious. A 
person over 40 years is seldom seen without 
twirling a prayer-wheel or tefling a rosary with the 
words. “ Om Mani padme Mung." believed to 
possess manifold efficacies', even when walking 
over prccipitious rocks in Bhot, 

The shaking of hands beiwccn acquaintances, 
friends, customers and relatives is common among 
the Tibetans. Higher class persons take off their 
caps when saluting their officers or remaining in 
their persence and the lower class ones only 
stretch out their tongues a good deal as a mark of 
their obeisance to authority or superiority in social 
position. 

There can be no shopping with the Tibetans 
unless their cooked food or tea is partaken of. 
So all Bhotiyas dine with them as an indispensable 
necessity to keep up their monopoly of trade with 
them. 

Punishments among Tibetans are most brutal. 
Torture in all its aspects is prevalent. Needles 
and nails are driven into the body of an accused 
or criminal. In some case, the nose, a leg or an- 
arm is cut off, at others the culprit is shut up and 
sewn in a wet leather bag and left in the sun to 
die in as many days as he may, or thrown down a 
precipitous rock bound hand and foot tightly. . 
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Uo«e«Tr. 4 pcrvon accmtd or puUty of a hcinmjs, 
ffjffle can f>afcha»c hf* Isfc on parmcn: of a /tnc 
<yS fU. t.o-Xi. SfmfUTtp, whor minor olTcncc^i arc 
ranvnmctf Ijy pa)'Tn':nl In coin lo jIjc aifmlr^tsirator 
of jvcrjiQritlir. N'one of any iflt>e In TIImji 
cat theft ttcad. Ulien any one of them dle^. a 
tclipfou* iKJoh U enniuhed l»y a Lima priest. In 
a<corfJ.incc «Uli the »c»iifij of the consultation, 
>oinc dead l»r>tl:c» arc htiricd In the pround. some 
cremated, some placcsl on some hilltxtk for 
Mjhtjres and other CArnhoroti-* hlrtU to feed upon, 
and others cut Into pieces and thrown Into a river. 
n>e TilKuns practice no such funeral ceremonies 
(Dhoanp) at arc oh^erverf (n f>c heW In Hritjsfi 
Hhot under the auspicious of the futmas svho hail 
from antong themselves. 

Lfquon AS prepared and used in Bhot nnd 
Tibet. 

OJ Jan, 

Rice, wheat or barley is first l)oncd. When 
fully cooked, as we do with rice, U is spread on a 
mat Inside a house, grain by grain. Then cold 
Ihlma or yeast, which some think Is the root of a 
plant but is not so, is powdered and mixed therein 
at the rate of a Tola of Raima for every Nali or 
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two seers of grain. The mixture is made for the 
purpose of fermentation. The Balma is a manu- 
factured article and none knows or will point out 
how or with what articles it is manufactured. 
The secret of its preparation into small balls lies' 
in the hands of one or two families in a neighbour- 
hood who sell it to others. The balls are of a 
whitish colour and look like hardened butter 
and are extremely light for their size. In former 
times the idea was that it was most inauspicious to 
manufacture the Balma, excepting in such a family 
as has been making it from before. But now 
more families prepare it, though the main in- 
gredient is unknown to them or has been kept a 
mystery and they can only make it by mixing a 
little of the older preparation. 

The cooked grain thus mixed is then placed in 
a basket or wooden vessel always in the shade, 
wrapped up in a piece of woollen cloth or hairy 
skin of goat or deer, and the warmer the wrapper, 
the better. In colder season or clime it is kept 
for three or four days and in hotter ones for two 
days only. When sufficiently fermented and an 
odour like that of spirit begins to come out, it is 
placed in an earthen vessel, or even canister now, 
and its mouth is closed thoroughly. In five or six 
days the liquor called Jan is prepared. If it is to 
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lur dninV on (he inottow. 'omc wntcr U mh«l in 
il lire incTinii'. c«nms. A |itcpirition can keep 
fn: iMtrU-c ycar< Init some new one Iiaa lo Ijcndtlcd 
mil. The older llie preparasion, ihe Ireller ils 
taoe and tnenfth. renona huinR no iswe often 
keep h loneer with a aecrel vow that an offspring 
llreinp l«tn to them, the preparation would lie used 
in feeding hl> guests, nre taste of the liquor 
depends on the tupetiority or otherwise of the 
Raima which, it it lie of an interior quality, causes 
the liquor to lutn a little hitter or sour. The Jan 
is mostly used in the Illiot and Tibet Mahals. 

BittiI.rJ lijntr : 

Apart tiom the fermented liquor or Jan the 
Ilhotijas and Tilretans manufacture a form of 
spirit by distillation from the forroer. T hey put 
a quantity of Jan in an ordinary copper Taull, 
above sihieh is placed a circular svooden cover, a 
couple of inches thick; Alwnt an inch from the 
edge the top of the cover is partly hollosved, the 
hollosv graduallv being shallosver tosmrds the centre 

where there Is a hole through svhich sapour from 

the Tauli ascends. At one side another small 
hole is bored ending in a wooden spout. Above 
the wooden cover i.s placed a large dish 6 led svith 
cold water lo lie changed very frequently. e 
!, is made air-tight at the crevices by a plaster 
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of moistened or kneaded flour and placed upon an 
iron tripod over a fire, usually in the verandah of 
the distiller’s house. The vapour ascending 
through the central hole in the Bhapka or wooden 
cover coming in contact with the cold lower 
surface of the plate condenses and collects in the 
hollow part of the lid and thence passes through 
the spout into a vessel placed ready to receive it. 
The spirit was tested in the house of Ruma and 
Surma, two well-to-do sisters of Garbyang, P. 
Byans, and found 50 degrees under proof in 
strength. The Bhotiyas said that about six bottles 
of this strength could be prepared from a maund 
of grain. This liquor is prepared only in well-to- 
do families and for especial festivities. 

Tibetan Marts : 

Niti & Mana — ^Dapa and Gartok, 5 or 6 stages 
from Gyanima, via Unta Dhura 17,590 ft high. 

Johar — Kharko and Gyanima. , • 

Darma — Chhakra and Gyanima, via Noila or 
Shekhula Pass 18,510 ft, high. 

Byans & Chaudans — Takalakot, via Lipu Pass 
or Tinker Pass. 

SOME TIBETAN TERMS. 

Tibetan official designations : 

Gapu — Mdlguzar or village headman. 
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MiLpin <3f MaVpun— T}»oi;tlat. 

‘ScrKhu— T'eon. 

Tarfunj— An oflTct? in rant l«:(ow Jongjwn. 
M)‘. a Deputy Coticetof, 

Jonp5»f)rj— fjljc a Deputy Commi'isioncr. 
Garlun or Carpfiun — Ufcc a Commissioner. 
SepcJitl*— IJeoicrum-fioi'ernof. 

Gobi— A rural macistrate or bead of M.iJ;pans. 
tlictep— District Magistrate, 
b'ipcbu— An Inspeciinj; oJneer over I'arjums. 
DavhoV— A Hhuun ofTsccrai Dirthan (alUniun 
monastery), i 
I’incliin— A queen. 

Ti(‘t/<Jn Di'ihf^uf .• 

Zyii Ku'bo— Salutation to oflici-ats or a 

superior man. 

Mum Kham JanRbo— SaluUlioh between 
friends or eqiLils (accompanied l>y shaking of 
hands). 

Ifupkj'a! miduRc — Did you come alf right ? 
Gungkija— Winter season. 

Shok— Article, cloth etc. 

Gormo— lifitlsh whole rupee. 

MuJ~-S)lvcr piece or a rupee. 

Gorbhiphpka— Elght-anna piece. 

Gormujyo— Four-anrw piece. 

Ana— Two-anna piece. 
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Manglo — Pice. 

jyo — A silver coin equivalent to annas- 
(Timashi). De (this) Sbok (article) ming (name) 
La (what). Khansaron (called) — What is this- 
thing or article called } 

Phi Sun — It is late now. 

Dhimpanur — This article is fit. 

Dhimami — He is a good man. 

Dhangpo Shehung — Yes. you are quite right. 

Gna (I) dohung — I go. 

Gnd dojehung — May I go 

Shukpo (temperament or body) Nacha (ill) duk 
(is) — 1 am unwell. 

Tokri (hungry) duk (am) — I am hungry. 

Dhopa (belly) Tokri duk — My belly is entirely 
empty or I am hungry. ’ 

Kumri — thirsty. 

Chhu (water) kumri — 1 feel thirsty, 

Ara (liquor) kumri — I want liquor. 

Dare kumri — I want chhanchk. 

. Dhangmojung — It is very cold. 

Dhangomo pho song — I feel cold. 

Khalak chho sungain — Have you had your 
food ? 

Chhyo sar — I have had it, i.e. my food. 

Kachya Nedang— Mind me. 

Kachya (saying) amchyol (ear) Hiian (hear)- 



sS'OM/: r//f^:rAX 

— IlfJT my lar, pfutu (here) nc (from)(ramc 
ihe I'Utx) ({JUunce) chimdunp; (how Ur) 

—lln* iar Is (4 cetuin |>Ucc; from here ? 

Slnra (near) t)u?e (*>)— tff near. 

Nlt?ra 'Io?e. finra «Iore— near or far. 

Uirtf-a <Io?e— 1< far, Sa/ja ((ootl) Jhungjfa 
{’■atrr) ihihhrijn^l (ohUlt\aWe or fjel) fcho {l))cre) 
— S)aU ) pci fooJ anj «ajef ihere ) 

DIru (here) etmic here (may f>c *aitl to 

an oTtlinary j>cffon). 
n.ef<he— ric*<4r come. 

I>i4 tJ)jujar}— j»)cate f?o. 

Do— fo avaj'. 

CjuV.— run, 

I’hcia h <1o— po out. 

Nanph >h)ok— come In. 

Napli phe[»chc — {>Iea»c come In. 

JJIiuVtlpan x)ir— please utc your neat. 

Dat”~sU. 

(Ini (I) dhlrang (io-<Iay) dohang (go)— I will go 
to-day. 

Rang (jou) chlchya (what) kancluk (doing) — 
Whai arc )ou doing i 
Jy^a-tca. 

Jya ihung— Drmk lea, 

Jya (crjya— -Give tea. 

Jya koljp—pa-parc tc.!. 
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Khula (him) shyagche (call) — call him. 

Hago junge — Have you understood ? 

Hago jung — I have understood. 

Go sung — I have heard. 

Oh, Oh,— Yes. 

Ma, Md, or I\'K, Md,— No, No. 

Khd (you) rangal (to) hago (know) duge (is) — 
Do you know ? 

Gn4 sh^ m6 hung — 1 do not know, 

Ningu Nigdla — pen. 

Chyak (steel) Ningu — steel pen. • 

Gya philling ningu — English pen, ' 

Chhipa — heat of sun, 

Chhyd (water) dunmo (hot)— Hot water. 

Chhyd dhangmo — cold water. 

Shya — meat. ^ 

Phok — Pay (salary). 

Shjmgam — wooden box. 

Chyakgam — iron box. 

Nyung gam — weed box. 

Dhua — stone. 

Terje — give. 

Khirshyo — bring. 

Gnanto (to-morrow) shyo (come) — come to- 
morrow. 

Go (door) gyap (shut) — Shut the door. 

To ru ru — evening. 
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Go ihol — open the' door. 

Guk — 

Gj'okpache — make haste. G^'okpa (hasfc) che 
(do or make). 

Ml— man ; Mo — woman. 

Tuk taka — Have you any children ? 

Tuku — boy. Bamo — girl. 

Gn^ tuku — my son ; Gne bamo— my daughter. 
Igi (alphabets) djj>'a— to vuite alphabets. 
Karkj-a — Dak (post). 

Igl logchya — to read alphabets. 

Kho suhin— Who arc you ? 

Clialma— cooked rice. 

Tagri — bread. 

Tema— Dal. 

• Pag (tarkari— vegetable), jhyongo (green)— 
vegetables. 

Kambo— dried up. 

Gyaphillng— European. 

Kana do hong — Where are you'going ? 
Kherang (your) lo (years) chamhin (how many) 
— What Is your age ? 

Kache duk— How many ? 

Kanai telsoti — Where have you come from ? 
Min khang hln — What is your name ? 

’ Rin — price. 

Gong — rate. 
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Kacha dhangbo— true saying. 

Kushyo — Sir. 

Kime — wife. 

C’nyama — lady : Kyogo — husband. 

Xirno — day ; chimo — night. 

Dang — ^j-esierday ; Gnato — to-morrow. 

Nima pheka — noon. 

Chhamu pheka — midnight. 

Da^\•a — month ; Lo — year. 

Chharpa — rain ; Nam — sky. 

Kha — snow ; Lung — v.-ind. 

Duka — thunder ; Duk — lightning. 

Nima — sun ; Da — moon. 

'Hn — cloud ; Nagpo — black. 

Nag — dark : Kar — light. 

S.abi — earth, mud. 

.■\pa or Pha — father ; Ma or Ama — mother. 

Pun — brotlier in general. 

.Vchyo — elder brother. No — ^\'oungcr brother. 
IJi — elder si'-ter. Tigmu — younger si.stcr. 
Chhau — nephev.' ; Chliamn — niece. ,'\gu — uncle. 
Aian—materinl uncle ; Ani— 'aunt. Sumo— - 
n-.at'unal aunt. 


father ; Ibee-” gr.tml mother ; 

*■’' t'.uix i — *• f a 1 •» d •: O n . 

M'ibpa--''- jndn-hw : — ciand-daugbicr : 

!*'« 4 " u 1 > A u e I j t e : * ; : 5 - ! t ’.i . 



SOME TInETA^* TERMS. 

Chhohu — adopJcd «on, IJuma—milk ; Chha 
— saU. Pc — rJcc. 

Nfs— fish, ^^arU or num — oil ; Chwang— 
onion ; Chi— tongue. 

Jimakara— Sugar j Karpo or shinbo— sweet, 
hfarbu— tobacco for smoking. 

Dhunak— tobacco powder. Marbu thung — 
will smoke ? 

Marbu thung khirspo — let me have a smoke. 

Mi thung — I do not smoke. 

Maru— red ; G)'amo— dark bro«*n. Dwak— 
colour. Ta— horse. 

Hungu— Assj Bhatangpho<^x, Dhalangamo— 
cow. 

Mai— buITalo ; Khi— dog. Langmochc— 
elephant. 

Lug — sheep ; Ra — shc-goat. Rabo— he-goal ; 
Wyalja — sheep. 

Lwang— get up ; Kai— voice ; Muk — weep ; 
Bota — tree. 

Sing — fuel ; Cha — grass ; Bagpe — wheat or 
flour ; Swa— baric}'. 

Na — Uwajau (a species of barley). 

Dan — Phaphar (a coarse grain). 

Chhuchhi)*a — a large river. Chhuchinwa — a 
stream. 
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Tapti — penknife. Gur — tenl, Dabak — musket, 
gun. 

Di — sword ; Dhi — thick bedding. Dbi Dagpo 
— owner of throne. 

La — a peak ; Gen — ascent, activity ; Thurgyak 
— descent, 

Rurki — small metal pot (Iota). ’ 

Ri — slanting ground. 

Thang — precipice, Thailga — plain, Puchyang 
hod — are you doing well ? 

Ago nebo song — come with me. 

Lam china duk — How is the road or way ? 

To sajya — let me take my food. Nyalaun — 
let me sleep. 

Yar laung — get up. Syari dong — I go soon. 

Syari do — go soon ; ‘Syari tyal — come soon. 

Chin tang — let me make water. 

Kyakpa tangja — let me answer the call of 
nature. 

Hyul — village; Hyul chik — these villages. 

Dhi hyul chi gatpo swin — Who is the headman 
of this village ? 

Gatpo syok — The village headman should 
present himself. 

Gatpo du nabo — seven chiefs or headmen. (Sat 
sayanc — villages of the Sat sayanas of Garhwal 
Bhot ) i.e.. I. Sausa — Niti ; 2. Syalchak — 
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TtitrrAX 

Gsmali, j. Iltati— Ihmjn ; 4. fhutl— rhsrfea ; 
K. (iunu— Nnw Maip-jon anJ Kutkuti • f>, 

KoO’.a : Knym— jcUm, 

/'ifur/i 

OilV Of chip— I , S*}— ^ , 5 ufn— 3 ; Xh{— < ; 
Kpi— 5 ; ‘r«l Of * Don— 7 ; G'J— S ; Gu— 

9 ; Chu 10 ; CliocWp— 11 ; Chunl— 12; 

ChupMjm— »3 : Oiati— 14 . Chonira— 15; CImlug 
— Cliudotn— 17 ; Chupe— iS; Chupu— 19; 
#>?»hu Of <Jo;— j»; Ntihocha chip— 21 ; Kishiinh 
chip— J2. N*j*}m chartum— J j . Shhuchacl— 24; 
Si'hychm^pa— 2S , Ni»lmclal lup— j6; Ni<hu- 
chai i!um— J7 , Kiihuchopc— jfi , Nishuclvarpu— 
2y ; ?umchu— 30; SumchtuaKc— 31 ; /.iliclni— 
40; NpalKhu— 50; Twlor iJ)mkc)>.\n»rn— <»o; 
Duftchni— 70; (jcchy«— S3 . ftul<hu— 93; 
Gwfumbi— too. 
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Jhanguli 

Do. 

15- 

Rankwar 

43 - 

24. 

Thar 

44. 

2. 

Pindari 

46. 

4. 

Mui 

Do. 

Do. 

At j\Iutand 

46. 

5 - 

Kaiiash 

Do. 

9 - 

Kumartoli 

Do. 

21. 

Kansain 

47. 

3 - 

Bakrans 

48. 

7. 

Meghdswar 

49 - 

25- 

Nand 

50. 

13 - 

Roti 

51 - 

16. 

the Almora 

Do. 

17 - 

Taluka 

53 - 

27. 

Baijikhet 

54. 

2. 

Munsgari 

Do. 

3 - 

Indari 

Do. 

12. 

Katyar 

56. 

3 - 

Saina 

Do. 

25. 

Dewali 

57 - 

6. 

Tijama 

Do. 

20. 

Tajum 

59 

9 - 

Sohan 


Kano] ( ) 
Dhaninauli 
Kliard ( ) 

Jhai^uli' ( ) 

RankAsur ( ) 

Thur ( ) 

Pindar ( ) 

Min ( ) 

Mutand ( ) 

Kailikh ( ) 

Kuramtoli (§\'w 4 t^) 
Kausdnf ( ) 

Fakrdns { q,^ ) 
Meghasur ( ) 

Nanddkini 
Rot(ffe) 

Almora, 

TakuU'i ( cilgi^i ) 
Baijnath ( ) 

MunsyAri ( gswCt ) 
Pindari (frrsrct) • 
Katydr ( ^icjn: ) 

Sanaa ( igyPTf ) 

Dwali ( ) 

Tejam ( ) 

Do. ( Wherever it * 
occurs ) 
Soban ( ) 



6i. 


Raligari 

Do. 

* 5 - 

Kilkol 

62. 

1. 

West 

63. 

16. 

Jobari 


5. 

Mandkot 

Do. 

19. 

Tata Uakbianpuf - 

79. 

5 ‘ 

oftd 

81. 

n- 

Khaornc 

85. 

II. 

. Takua 

88. 

23 - 

Gor^ari 

91- 

■107 

Devn Dhura to 


92. 

96. 

g6. 

16. 

Dbtinargbat 

Dbamsain 

(h 

Jajul 

* 5 - 

Cliindlari 

Do, 

27 - 

Chcril 

102 

21. 

Nindhungiaghar 

Do. 

* 3 - 

Ray 

103. 

23 - 

^lault 

Do. 

24 * 

Gorakebaur 

106. 

19. 

Baulak 

107. 

14. 

Brabandco 

112. 

5 - 

Ghatu 

Do. 

12. 

Kaman 

113. 

20. 

Cbctar 

115. 

14 - 

Balam 


Ilaigarl ( ) 

Mkoi ( ) 

Wets 

joh&r (^^W) 

NandAkol ( ) 

TalUv Ukbanpur 

(Tnrr’jps^) 

road 

Khairni ( ) 
Taknw ( ) 

GarsAri ( JreWt ) 
DhunarghAi to 

Cbampba^'al 
Dhamsaun ( ) 
Jajdt ( ) 
Cbaudbarl 
CbArAl ( ) 
NaudhungiAgbar 

( ) 

Rau ( ) 

MAnli C^TT’^) 

Gorilcbaur 
Banlek ( ) 
Brabmdeo ( insr^t ) 
Gbatkd ( ) 
KatnAd ( ) 
Chbatar ( ) 

BalAfu ( ^1^1^ ) 
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302 

23 

Napai 

Napai 

304 

7 

Rausala 

lUnsU ( ) 

306 

*9 

Naptha 

Namphd ( ) 

Its 

16 

9 

6 

320 

23 

Rarhar 

Barar ( vt?) 


3 

Junla 

JumlA ( sprar ) 


7 

Tiiukar 

Thakur ( srift ) 

Do 

3 

I^lulon 

RahuUid ( ) 

^43 

15 

fine 

five 

3SI 

*9 

side 

side of the 

265 

I 

gulobanp 

guloband 

37t 

2 

Sepchu 

Stpchi ( ) 

373 

20 

Dire 

Darn 

Do 

27 

Hijin 

Nijan 

278 

5 

activity 

acclivit) 

284 

It 

Inspector 

Inspection 

Do 

*S 

ShuUrf 

PhulArf ( ) 

2S8 

12 

Kund 

Guptkishf (rprartfl) 

390 

»5 

Dak Bungalow Post A rdegraph Office 

for Joshimath not for Vishnuprajag 


N B — ^Thc author being at a great distance from the 
place of printing, could not gisc hts personal attention to 
the correction of the proofshccts The names of phccs and 
local terms found in this book being of considerable diffi 
cultyand unfamiliar to the corrector of proofsheets man> typo 
graphical mistakes ha\e crept in entailing a big Errata list 
The author cra\cs the indulgence of the reader m this respect 
and hopes to rectify them In the second edition of this book 

( JoDH Singh ) 



